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'Even our national heroes cannot be allowed 
to fall below accepted standards of probity 
when they enter the business world 5 


Stuart Millar 


T HE business reputation 
of Terry Venables lay in 

mine last pigM aftpr Vip 

was banned for seven years 
from holding company direc- 
torships for conducting a 
series of bogus commercial 
deals. 

The former England coach, 
who remains embroiled In 
controversy over his involve- 
ment with Portsmouth Foot- 
ball C3ub, either admitted or 
did not dispute 19 counts of 
serious misconduct made 
against him at the High Court 
by the Department of Trade 
and Industry aftar an investi- 
gation spanning almost four 
years. 

The charges cover repeated 
breaches of company law. in- 
cluding falsified accounts and 
trading while insolvent dur- 
ing his stewardship of Scribes 
West a west London dub, his 
time as as chief executive of 
Tottenham Hotspur, and his 
involvement with Edennote, a 
trading company. 

He did not dispute that he 
dishonestly arranged a £1 mil- 
lion loan for Edennote by en- 
tering into “sham leaseback 
and sale agreements" secured 
against the contents of four 
bars. 

(hie of these hare did not 
exist, while the contents of 
the others were , worth no 
more than £87,0OOand actu- 
ally belonged not to Edennote 
. jfrefcato • anpthen-e ta^pauy of 
which Venables was a direc- 
tor. 

Venables also admitted 
allowing long-time business 
associate Eddie Ashby to be- 
come involved in t**p manage- 
ment of the four companies 
despite being an undis- 
charged bankrupt 
At Ashby’s trial last Octo- 
ber for breaching the bank- 
ruptcy ban, for which be was 
Jailed for four months, the 
judge accused Venahles of de- 
liberately misleading the 
Jury. 

Last night, critics of Mr 
Venables welcomed the rul- 
ing. Kate Hoey, Labour MP 
for VauxbaU, whom Venables 
accused of leading a “cow- 
ardly and wicked” campaign 
against him fa Parliament, 
said: “This is extremely dam- 
aging for him. 

“It proves that he was hav- 
ing serious business troubles 
as we have said all along, and 
1 think that all the people who 
have taken a huge amount of 
abuse in the past from Mr 
Venables and his associates 
will feel quite vindicated" 

She added: “His position -as 
England coach was always go- 
ing to be a liability but oar 
concerns ware ignored by the 
Football Association.” 

Venables was not in court 
for the brief hearing, during 
which a statement agreed by 



Trust us 
on welfare 
- Labour 

Farms, industry to lose aid 


LanyEUtottand 
Michael White 


T HE Chancellor. 

Gordon Brown, 
plans to launch a 
“war on poverty” 
later this year, 
using savings 
from the Government’s root- 
and-branch rethink of public 
spending to increase benefits 
for needy pensioners and 
boost spending on education 
and health in the poorest 
parts of Britain. 

The Treasury's Fundamen- 
tal Sprawling Review has ear- 
marked form subsidies and 
Whitehall support for indus- 
try as prime areas for cuts in 
spending, anH extr a money 
will also be found by selling 
off part of the Government’s 
huge stock of assets, starting 
with Foreign Office proper- 
ties overseas. 

Mr Brown’s initiative, de- 
signed to show that the Gov- 
ernment’s welfare a genda is 
“reform-driven and not ents- 
driven” comes as Tony Blair 
spearheads a campaign to wii 
Ms reform proposals to scep- 
tical party activists and the 
voters of Middle England. 

Launching a national de- 
bate on welfare reform in 
Dudley, West Midlands, the 
Prime Minister will warn 
that “the status quo is not an 
option. Long-term, thought- 
out, principled reform is the 
way forward.” 

But in an effort to quell 
public anxiety. Mr Blair will 
also promise — as he did to 
wary Labour MPs yesterday 
— that “those in genuine need 
will always get help and sup- 
port from a Labour govern- 
ment That’s my guarantee.” 
The moves by the Cabinet’s 

two key players reflects the 
feeling within the Govern- 1 
menf that the row over single 
parent benefits threatens to 
derail Labour’s reform 
agenda. Privately, ministers 
admit that the child benefit 
issue could and should have 
been better handled and are 
now seeking to regain the ini- 
tiative after the 60-strong 
backbench rebellion. 

The Chancellor is looking 
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Terry Venables: *A11 the people who have taken a huge amount of abuse from him will foel viodie&ted’fmro*MPtt m*m bmm 


both sides was read. Elizabeth 
Gloster, QC, for the DTI, told 
Mr Justice Evans-Lombe that 
Venables’ conduct in rela ti on 
to four companies “has been 
such as to him unfit to 
be concerned with the man- 
agement of a company”. 

Venahles has also agreed to 
pay the DTTs legal costs 
which are estimated in six 
figures. 

Nigel Griffiths, competition 
amt consumer affairs minis- 
ter, -said: “Mr Venables has 
admitted the serious allega- 
tions being made in the efis- 


I qualification proceedings and 
recognises the serious nature 
of the allegations by consent- 
I fog to a substantial seven- 
year period of 
disqualification. 

•■We recognise his great 
achievement to football 
! coaching but even onr 
national heroes cannot be 
allowed to foil below accepted 
standards of probity when 
they enter the business 
world.” 

Nick Trainer, Mr Venables' 
solicitor, said that his client 
was in the country but would 


be making no comment. 

According to Mr Trainer, 
the disqualification will not 
prevent him con timing with 
any of his current jobs, in- 
cluding that of Australian 
coach. 

Mr Trainer said: “Terry 
now just wants to get on with 
seeing out his contract with 
the Australians. 

‘That is his priority at the ! 
moment and today’s ruling j 
has no effect on what he 
wants to do.” I 

A spokesman for the FA 
refused to comment. 


Mr Venables formally 
stepped down as chairman of 
First Division Portsmouth 
yesterday. 

But be remains locked In a 
dispute with the club's man- 
aging director, Martin Greg - 1 
ory, over the ownership of 51 
per cent of the shares he ac- 
quired for £1 in 1996. j 

This week Mr Venables was 1 
reported to have accepted a 
payment of £250,000 for his 
turn to page 2, column 3 

Nothing now but soccor, 
paoolS 
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at ways to provide extra fi- 
nancial help for pensioners, a 
group which ministers admit 
will not benefit from the Gov- 
ernment's recently launched 
weliare-to-work programme. 

The Treasury is confident 
that the spending review, due 
in July, win throw up plenty 
of scope for moving cash be- 
tween departments. 

Despite the extra help an- 
nounced for BSE-hit farmers 
last year, the long-term aim is 
to hack away at agricultural 
subsidies and to rethink com- 
pletely the way in which the 
Government supports' 
Industry. 

But the biggest source of 
cash is likely to come from 
the sale of government assets 
deemed surplus to require- , 
ments. A hit list of possible 
sell-offs is being drawn up \ 
following the publication of 
the Register of National As- 1 


s»-ts — the so-railed Domes- 
day Hook — last autumn 

Tin* first of a series of 
prune ministerial “welfare 
roadshows” — which will 
take Mr Blair to every region 
this year — coincides with 
publication of seven “focus 
files” by Harriet Harman's 
Department of Social Secu- 
rity. These are designed to 
show how much of the £95 
billion welfare budget misses 
its target and fails to reach 
the poorest members of the 
community. 

Further evidence of the 
Government’s intention to 
press ahead with reform will 
come with the planned publi- 
cation next month or Frank 
Fields green paper on wel- 
fare. However, some Labour 
MPs said last night that the 
green paper might be delayed 
by further wrangling until 
May. 

Mr Field, currently engaged 
in reforming the policy-mak- 
ing arm of the Department of 
Social Security to make it "an 
engine for ideas”, will say- 
tonight that the Govern- 
ment’s aim is to change the 
focus of policy from “welfare 
to wellbeing". 

Giving the Keith Joseph 
memorial lecture to the Cen- 
tre for Policy Studies, Mr 
Field u-ill say: "It is our ambi- 
tion to take welfare into the 
age of wellbeing. 

"Welfare should cease to be 
concerned merely with the 
obtaining of minimal stan- 
dards. and the whole thrust of 
government welfare and edu- 
cation policy should be 
geared to individuals achiev- 
ing their full potential”. 


‘State funeral’ for Parliament’s strangest petitioner 


John Eaard 

R OBERT Andrews’ life 
was. in its way, an 
epic of single-minded 
dedication. But — • without 
hie friends — be would 
have been remembered 
simply as a “nutter”. 

Misfortune had cast him 
as one of a legion of lonely 

obsessives who waste their 
lives lobbying officialdom 
over obscure, impossible 
grievances. 

In that legion, he held an 
undisputed record. By the 
time of bis death, be had 
attended the Commons on 
every working day, a part 
from spells in hospital, for 
35 years — a record not 
even Dennis Skinner can 
equal. He bad sat through 
eight prime ministers’ 
reigns, but achieved noth- 


ing. vn« end gave him an 
even sadder niche, as one of 
the 100 homeless who die 
every year on London’s 
streets. Bent almost double 
with bock trouble, he col- 
lapsed alone in Piccadilly 
Circus on Christmas Day at 
the age of 77- 

Yet instead of being dis- 
missed, Robert Andrews 
was honoured yesterday in 
one of central London’s 
most splendid churches at 
what one of his mourners, 
the Labour politician Tony 
Benn, jubilantly called a 
“state ftmeral”. 

His obsequies at St Mar- 
tin-in-the Fields overran by 
30 minutes. This was be- 
cause more than 50 people 

were queueing in the have 
to pay tributes suffused 
with affection and outright j 
love. They included a for- 
mer Commons Speaker. ; 


Lord WeatherllL Baroness 
Nicholson, Peter Bottom- 
ley, Gwynneth Dunwoody, 
Michael Alison. Michael 
Trend, a horde of serving 
and retired Commons staff 
volunteers from a soup run. 
and a cluster of the 
homeless. 

The aim — a clergyman 
said tenderly — was “to 
piece together the frag- 
ments of Robert's life”. 

What emerged was the 

j picture of a man who 
fought at Dunkirk, served 
in the post-war RAF as an 
electronics engineer, and 
lived until he was 40 in a 
suburban house, with a wife 
and three young children. 

Then, in 1962, he was dis- 
missed from Southall tech- 
nical college, west London. 
He had. he said, complained 
that an gran was rigged. 
“That drove him over the 





Robert Andrews: he 
slept in the Strand 

top.” a Commons friend 
said. 

He exercised his citizen's 
right to sit daily In the 
Commons central lobby 




drafting petitions to the 
, government, and later the 
i Queen, for reinstatement 
or compensation. 

His first prime minister. 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
began greeting him as he 
passed. Lord WeatherllL, 
Speaker from 1983-92, in- 
vited him to sherry. The 
Queen’s lady-in-waiting 
wrote: "We do so look for- j 
ward to receiving your 1 
letters.” 

His petitions were, in- 
deed. as graceful and im- 
maculate as bis personal 
manners. They broadened 
with the years to encom- 
pass defence strategy, the 
Soviet threat world peace, 
and the Middle East 

“Robert briefed me on 
Saddam Hussein and knew 
more than T did,” said Bar- 
oness Nicholson. 

Outside the lobby, life 
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was rougher. His single- 
mindedness led to divorce 
and estrangement. At first 
his skill at monitoring the 
fall of counters on trait ma- 
chines paid for a (heap 
hotel. Then an accident 
damaged his hearing. 

For nearly 30 years, he , 
had to sleep in Strand door- : 
ways. He refosed to seek 
benefit or a hostel place, in i 
case this jeopardised his | 
compensation claim. 

But he had become cher- 
ished as one of the Com- 
mons family — and at St 
Martm-in-the Fields, where 
he went for morning pray- 
ers with bags fall of charity 
food which be offered to 
share with Clergy. 

Tony Benn said: “He was 
actually quite confused. 
But that Is not uncommon 
among people In 
Parliament” 
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In the event of a 

pseudo-event . 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE late Harold Macmil- 
lan. when asfeedwhat 
anxieties kept him 
awake at night, murmured: 
"Events, dear boy. events." 

But the curious thing about 
the eight months of Labour 
government is that there 
haven't been any events. Not 
to speak of. No stock market 
crashes — yet, no damaging 
strikes, no wars, no riots. All 
their crises have been of their 
own making. 

As Daniel Boors tin pointed 
out in The imag e, the seminal 
work on spin doctors: “A 
pseudo-event comes about be- 
cause someone has planned it, 
planted or incited it Typi- 
cally, it is not a train wreck or 
an earthquake, but an 
interview." 

Such as. for example, the In- 
terviews given by "friends" of 
Gordon Brown to my old col- 
league Paul Routledge for his 
new biography of the Chancel- 
lor. These have revealed the 
extent of Mr Brown’s ambi- 
tion and his belief that he had 
been betrayed by his friend 
Tony Blair. You can't blame 
the Hong Kong stock ex- 
change or the miners* union 
for that 

Nor can events be blamed 
for the debacle over tobacco 
sponsorship, or Geoffrey Rob- 
inson's tax arrangements, or 
the dispute about single moth- 
ers' benefits or, come to that, 
the Foreign Secretary’s pri- 
vate life. 

In a few months, the Gov- 
ernment has managed to run 
out of feet in which to shoot 
itself. The spin doctors have 
done what they can to turn 
these various crises into 
psuedo-events, by deflecting 
attention, or trying to change 
perceptions (there is, for ex- 
ample, a man whose job it is to 
phone journalists to tell them 
what a splendid job the For- 
eign Secretary has been doing 
in die House). 

If this is what happens 
when there are no genuine 
events, one wonders what will 


Review 


occur when things do start 
happening. How will they 
handle the recession we are 
promised? Or the start of 
Europ ea n Monetary Union? 
Or r efo rm of the Welfare State 
when the going really gets 
tough? 

Little at Prime Minister's 
Question Time offered much 
encouragement Messrs Blair 
and Brown sat on the bench 
together yesterday, chatting 
amiably as if, for all the world, 
they hadn't both stabbed each 
other ruthlessly in the front. 

Mr Hague, as part of an un- 
necessary and bad-tempered 
squabble about benefits, ob- 
served that Frank Field and 
his nominal boss. Harriet 
Ha rman, were at odds over 
moans testing: she's for it, he's 
agin ft. 

“It's as good a well-kept 
secret as a grudge borne by the 
Chancellor!” he said, to cbeer- 
ftil Tory assent He then 
quoted a curious DSS explana- 
tion for something Ms Har- 
man had said: “It’s a spurious 
figure, but it’s one she uses to 
make her point Like a lot of 
figures we give, it doesn’t rep- 
resent real life.” 

Mr Hague used this to make 
the point that much of what 
the Government says fails to 
represent real life. He’s right 
in the world of the pseudo- 
event reality is only anui- 
sance and a distraction. 

Some of the rougher Tories 
raised the topic of Gaynor 
Ra g an , Robin Cook’s partner. 
John Bercow told the Prime 
Minister that since his elec- 
tion, he had spent more time 
in the Seychelles than In the 
Commons, going on to ask 
whether Mr Blair would now 
publish the rules far travel at 
the public expense by ministe- 
rial partners. 

Mr Blair didn’t reply. In- 
stead he claimed that he had 
been reflecting on Mr Bercow 
and concluded that he resem- 
bled David Shaw, aloud- 
mouthed yobbo who used to be 
Tory MP for Dover. “His hall- 
mark was bo be nasty and inef- 
fectual in equal measures" — 
a curious analogy, since none 
of the arriving Blair troops 
could have had the faintest 
idea of who Mr Shaw used to 
be. 

As we tiled out erf the cham- 
ber. colleagues and I reflected 
that in half an hour, Mr Blair 
had evaded almost every other 
question. Though he did say 
bluntly and openly that be had 
no plans to visit Cornwall. 


Lost in dreams 
of England 


Michael Billington 

Never Land 

Royal Court, Theatre Upstairs 

L OSING my way some 
years ago in a pictur- 
esque Venetian back- 
water, I asked a friendly local 
for help. "You from London?" 
he inquired. When I told him 
that I was. his eyes lit up and 
he uttered, with pure rhap- 
sodic Joy. a cry of "Ah, the 
magic of Golders Green!" 

That memory came back to 
me as 1 was watching Phyllis 
Nagy's Never Land, jointly 
presented by The Foundry and 
the Royal Court: for one of 
Nagy's many themes in this 
rich, dense, if somewhat over- 
written, play is that we con- 
stantly fantasise about other 
countries. Indeed her hero, 
Henri Joubert, living w ith his 
wife and daughter in the south 
of France, not only dreams of 
becoming a Bristol bookseller 
and imagines that the wine he 
dnnks with his perftune fac- 
tory bass is tea. but forces his 
family and guests to act out 
classic scenes from Fawlty 
Towers. 

In part. Nagy is dealing with 
the sustaining nature of 
myths. Henri, a nervous, 
panic-stricken figure who sees 
menace all around him, dis- 
places his dally fears by creat- 
ing a romantic vision of Eng- 
land. And nothing in the play 
is crueller — or more plausi- 
ble — than the scene in which 
the wife of the bookshop- 
owner who has offered Henri a 
job shatters his dream with a 
gushing, toothy innocence. 
But Nagy is clearly writing 
about much more than cross- 
Channel misunderstanding. 
At one point, Henri and his 


perfrunery boss argue about 
destiny and will and Nagy 
clearly implies that her hero 
is the victim of cruel, strangu- 
lating fate. I also see the play 
as a testament to the power of 
buried, unspoken love in that, 
although Henri and his bitter, 
boozy wife are at constant log- 
gerheads, they are in fact 
united by a strange, subterra- 
nean passion. 

Nagy certainly doesn’t lack 
for ideas. The problem is that, 
in pursuing all of them and in 
giving virtually every charac- 
ter his or her own interior 
monologue, she sometimes al- 
lows her three-act, three-hour 
play to meander. But I can for- 
give her play its discursive- 
ness for Its imaginative oddity 
and its feeling for character 
in particular, the crazily 
anglophile Henri is a genu- 
inely rich creation. 

In short. Nagy creates a gen- 
uine world on stage, one that 
is well realised in Steven Pirn- 
lott's production and Mark 
Thompson’s design. In which 
the rain beats down inces- 
santly in this supposedly idyl- 
lic pocket of southern France. 

The performances also are 
in tune with the writing. Pip 
Donagby conveys both the 
inner torment and dreaming 
ineffectualness of the helpless 
Henri. Sheila Gish as his alco- 
holic wife offers a fascinating 
picture of slightly decaying 
voluptuousness. And Suzanne 
Burden as the bookseller's 
wife has a fake upper-class 
smlllng g MhinMg that is gff 
instantly recognisable as the 
wine-bibbing, sensual con- 
tentment of David Kill irk as 
H enri’s French boss. This may 
not be a flawless play but it Is 
a quietly engrossing one. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday 


Open-air opera in Oxfordshire village 
ruled not a nuisance to neighbours 


farahAosrisy 


“TO THE chagrin of his nelgh- 
I hours, the man who brought 
opera to an English village was 
yesterday cleared by magis- 
trates of noise nuisance. . 

The villagers of South End 
in Oxfordshire had queued to 
give evidence against Leon- 
ard Ingrams, alleging his 
month-long summer opera 


festival at Garslngton Manor 
was so loud that it drowned 
out their television sets. 

But Mr Ingrams survived a 
second prosecution brought by 
orviFonmental tmaWi nfflrtaia 
of South Oxfordshire district 
council. Magistrates decided 
there was insufficient proof 
that the music was loud wmng h 
to disturb die neighbourhood 
unreasonably, and ordered the 

council to pay costs. 
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Commission sets tough terms for exports to EU countries to resume as doubts remain o . . . . 


Ban on British 



Stephen Bates 
in Strasboiwg 



RITAIN’S hopes of 
securing a partial 
lifting of the beef 
export ban. rose 
last night as the 
European Commission voted 
in favour of allowing some ex- 
ports to resume under strict 

ranrlitinnc 

But behind-the-scenes 
wrangles in Brussels and 
Strasbourg made it clear that 
the Government still faces an 
uphill battle to persuade scep- 
tical EU partners that British 
beef is safe. 


The 20 commissioners, 
meeting In Strasbourg, 
agreed that exports of beef 
from cattle In so-called certi- 
fied herds, which have com- 
puterised records for each an- 
imal and whose cattle have 
not been in contact with cows 
infected with BSE for at least 
eight years, could be consid- 
ered safe. 

Jack Cunningham, the 

Agriculture Secretary, wel- 
comed the announcement as a 
big boost for fanners. “This 
marks a significant step for- 
ward in regaining access to 
international markets . . . 
(we) will be doing all we can 
to persuade member states 


that because British beef Is 
safe, there Is no risk to public 
health in letting this scheme 
go ahead. British beef is sub- 
ject to the most rigorous 
safeguards." 

In practice any relaxation 
will apply only to animals 
from herds in Northern Ire- 
land, where computerised re- 
cords have been in place 
longer than the rest of the UK 

The move, if approved by a 
two-thirds majority at the 
ElTs standing committee of 
chief veterinary officers, 
would be the first easing of 
the worldwide export ban. 
Agriculture minis ters from 
the 15 governments will prob- 


ably have to vote on the pro- 
posal next month. 

The ban was Imposed 22 
months ago after the an- 
nouncement that there might 
be a link between BSE in cat- 
tle and the incurable CJD dis- 
ease in humans. 

But even if the relaxation is 
agreed, only meat from cattle 
aged between six and 30 
months could be exported. 

Some commission officials, 
especially from Germany, 
still appear determined to 

prevent the ban being lifted 
and any relaxation still has to 
g«m the approval of a large 
majority of the 15 member 
states. So far only Ir el a nd , thg 


Netherlands and, possibly. 
Denmark appear to be on 
Britain’s side. 

Germany has consistently 
opposed any relaxation of the 
export ban or Britain’s at- 
tempts to impose restrictions 
on beef Imports. . t , 

Senior German officials in 
the commission have tried 
strenuously to convince 
ffmma Bonioo, consumer af- 
faire-commissioner. to oppose 

lifting the ban. One non-Ger- 
man said: “The Ger- 

mans and Austrians are hope- 
less cases. They have painted 

themselves Into a corner." 

But Franz Fischler, the 
Austrian agriculture commis- 


sioner who has supported a 
relaxation of the ban, said last 
night *T think we shall now 
have to try to convince a big 
majority of member states to 
accept this proposal because 
It is on the very safe side. 

*1 have had a lot of discus- 
sions in recent months in 
Great Britain and I under- 
stand the problems, and also 
how damaged farmers have 
been by the BSE disaster. But 
I think there Is a clear hope 
now and If we are successful 
with this first step other steps 
will follow." 




RUC officer shot by undercover woman soldier 


John KfluIUn 

Ireland Co rr espo nd o u t 


A POLICE officer was last 
night fi ghting far bis 

life after being shot in 
the chest by an undercover 
woman soldier when a sur- 
veillance operation in Belfast 
went disastrously wrong. 

The soldier, believed to be 
young and relatively inexpe- 
rienced, was said to be “trau- 
matised." Attempted murder 
charges could be considered. 

The policeman is critically 
OL but stable. Neither he nor 
the soldier has been namwi 
Bin Stewart RUC assistant 
chief constable, said: “Proba- 
bly no one can appreciate the 
fowl frig s of both police and 
military colleagues." He 
promised procedures would 
be tightened to prevent a 
repeat 

The soldier, in plain clothes 
anil in an unmarked car, was 
believed to be in the Ardoyne, 
a republican area of north 
Belfast where security pat- 
rols have been stepped up 
amid fears of further terrorist 
attacks. The RUC spotted her 
driving erratically, and are 
believed to have suspected 
she was a Joyrider. 

The two uniformed officers 
in the RUC car, unmarked but 
equipped with lights and 
sirens, followed the soldier, 
who is thought to be with 
army intelligence. She 
apparently thought that they 
were terrorists, and suddenly 
accelerated in an effort to es- 
cape. The cars sped down the 
Crumlin Road at up to 90mph. 

The soldier lost control as 
she reached Carlisle Circus, 
dose to the city centre. She 
crashed into a roundabout, 
and was quickly approached 
by one of the policemen. She 
shot at him twice through the 
windscreen. 

It was dark and the officer 
may not have been wearing 
full uniform. "She acted in 
panic," said one source. “It 
was the nightmare scenario 
for officers engaged in under- 
cover work." 

The RUC said it had proce- 
dures designed to prevent 
separate security operations 
stumbling into each other. 

The army was refusing to 
comment, and the RUC was 
releasing only sketeby de- 
tails. It is unknown if the 
police car had switched on its 
blue spotlamps or its siren. 
Two RUC vehicles Joined, the 



Security forces at Carlisle Circus in north Belfast after the shooting of an RUC man by a soldier who had crashed her car there photograph; man lewis 


chase. One eyewitness, who 
contacted the BBC immedi- 
ately after the incident said 
the RUC had returned fire on 
the soldier's car. The RUC de- 
nied that saying only two 
shots were fired, both by the 
soldier. 

The area was cordoned off, 
with no photographers able to 
get close to the scene. The sol- 
dier’s car was quickly 


removed. Although unhurt, 
the soldier was said to be in 
no condition to be questioned. 

She is thought to have been 
a member of 14 Intelligence, a 
unit dedicated to undercover 
work. 

The unit generally gathers 
information on republicans, 
although it has been used 
against loyalists too. - 

The RUC is in control of 


Venables: the charges 


Stuart Millar 


T HE 50-page statement 
presented to the court de- 
tails is specific allega- 
tions of serious misconduct 
by Venables in relation to his 
involvement with four com- 
panies: Scribes West, a dub 
in Kensington, west London; 
Edennote pic. a trading com- 
pany which collapsed in 1994: 
Tottenham Hotspur pic; and 
Tottenham Hotspur Football 
and At hle ti c c ompany. 

It includes allegations that: 
□ Venables allowed his long- 
standing business manager, 
Eddie Ashby, to become in- 
volved in the management of 
all four companies, despite 
being an undischarged 

bankrupt. 

□ Scribes failed to keep sepa- 
rate records of Venables’ ex- 


penditure on him self and his 
guests at the club, and adjust- 
ing stock figures the compa- 
ny's turnover was overstated. 
Admitted. 

□ Between May and Septem- 
ber 1991, Scribes paid sums 
totalling £32.689 to Glenhope 
Management Ltd, a company 
controlled by Venables, even 
though the dub was in grave 
flnanrtfll diffi culties and un- 
able to pay its debts. Neither 
Glenhope nor Venables was 
entitled to the money. 
Admitted. 

□ Venables falsely claimed 
that he could raise £750,000 
from his own resources to 
help Edennote buy a £3 mil- 
lion controlling stake in Tot- 
tenham Hotspur. Admitted. 

□ Venables dishonestly ar- 
ranged £1 million In loans for 
Edennote by entering what he 
knew were sham sale and lea- 


seback arrangements with a 
finance company, Landhurst 
Leasing. Not disputed. 

□ He allowed an improper 
payment of £10,000 to a direc- 
tor of Landhurst to substitute 
the original agreement for 
one more favourable to Eden- 
note. Not disputed. 

□ Edennote continued trad- 
ing while Venables knew It 
was insolvent When the com- 
pany went into liquidation. It 
had a net deficiency to credi- 
tors of more than £1 million. 
Admitted. 

□ Edennote made uncommer- 
cial and unrecoverable loans 
against Its best interests to 
other companies associated 
with Venables. Admitted. 

□ Landhurst was allowed 
free use of box 44 at Spurs’ 
ground for the 1991/92 season, 
depriving the dub of £14^00 
in rent Admitted, 


Boardroom ban on former England coach 


continued from page l 
controlling interest in the 
club. 

But yesterday, confusion 
surrounded the deal after he 
insisted he had not given up 
the shares. 

Th e DTI ban prevents him 
from being a director of a lim- 
ited company but does not 
prohibit share ownership. 

Last August his company, 
Vencorp, was paid £300,000 as 
a "one-off performance bo- 
nus” by Portsmouth after the 
sale of Lee Bradbury to Man- 
chester City for £3 mteirm He 
insisted the timing was coin- 
cidental — and the money 
was owed to him for work 
done for the club. 

The seven-year ban, the lat- 


est in a long line of business 
setbacks for Mr Venables, 
was in the “middle bracket” 
of disqualicatlon periods, the 
court was told- ft reflected the 
gravity of his misconduct 
while taking into account his 
admission or non-denial of 
the allegations. Concern over 
his business dealings dogged 
Mr Venables’ career as Eng- 
land coach. 

The DTI investigation was 
revealed two days after he 
was offered the job, and he 
was forced to step down after 
the Euro 96 to fight a series of 
legal battles. 

Dates have yet to be set for 
libel actions he is bringing 
against the BBC and the Mir- 
ror newspaper. 



such operations, and the 
army should inform it of all ft 
plans. The RUC’s anti-terror- 
ist branch, E4A, and Special 
Branch would generally be In- 


formed, and notice of any op- 
erations would be passed to 
RUC patrols In the area. 

North Belfast is currently a 
highly sensitive area. Almost 


one-fifth of the 3£00 deaths in 
the Troubles have occured in 
the district 


8,000 at funeral, page 4 


‘Vindicated’: Kate Hoey MP, 
one of Venables’ critics 
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Montmartre’s matrons v tacky tourism 


‘It’s not that 
we object to 
tourists as 
such. It’s the 
type of tourist. 
The kind that 
does the 
Eiffel Tower, 
the Arc de 
Triomphe and 
Montmartre in 
an afternoon. 
They’ve 
turned the 
village into a 
supermarket 
for bad art and 
worse food, 
and it had to 
stop’ 


NEWS 3 


Jon Henley takes 
a ringside seat 



Cook seeks 
to satisfy 
Algerians 
after snub 


The Sacre Coear, where many tourists stop for the obligatory photo of the spectacular view across Paris 


Handbags at dawn in Paris battle 


I N. THE blue comer, the 
matrons of -'Montmartre: 
tailored twinsets, refined 
accents, demure but de- 
termined defenders of 
what should be the most 
romantic corner of Paris. 

In the red, the souvenir 
shop owners, restaurateurs 
and street artists who preside 
over the tackiest of the capi- 
tal’s tourist traps. 

“It's not that we object to 
tourists as such,” said Marie- 
Cfcrade Rfimy, vice-presiden t 
of the 600-member Associa- 
tion for the Defence of Mont- 
martre, sitting in the antique- 
filled living room of fellow 
activist, Danielle Pelissier. 

“It's the type of tourist. The 
kind that does the Eiffel 
Tower, the Arc de Triomphe 
and Montmartre In an after- 
noon. They’ve turned the vil- 
lage into a supermarket for 
bad art and worse food, and it 
bad to stop." 

Views in the square outside 
are more forthright 
"Bloody women," said 
Marco, a Sicilian-born por- 
trait painter, homing in on a 
small group of Japanese. 
“They want to kill us? If they 
want peace and quiet they 
should go live in the 
suburbs." 

There are two Montmar- 
tres. One is the narrow 
streets, hidden squares and 
precipitous stone steps of a 
small medieval village of 
36,000 people, perched on the 
highest hill In Paris. It se- 
duced the likes of Toulouse 
Lautrec, Renoir and Picasso. 

The other is the obligatory 
photo of the view from the 
Sacre Coeur, the dubious oils 
and pastels on offer in the 
Place du Tertre. and the ac- 
cordion players, hot-dog ven- 
dors and postcard stalls. It 
seduces 6J5 million tourists, a 
year. 

Montmartre, which became 
part of Paris in I860, has lived 
th ro ug h many battles. In 1871.- 
an angr y mob led by a radical 


■m, 



tan Black and Stephen 
Bates in Strasbourg 


RITAIN and its Euro- 
pean Union partners 
were last night strug- 
gling to find a way to 
placate Algeria after it 
rebuffed a proposed EU mis- 
sion to express concern at 
recent massacres. 

.Ahmed Atta£ Algeria’s for- 
eign minister, announced that 
the level of a proposed delega- 
tion was "not appropriate". 
But he also made clear that 
the military -led government of 
President Lam me Zeroual 
resented foreign involvement 
that did not include “combat- 
ting terrorism”. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, in Strasbourg 10 
launch Britain’s presidency 
of the EU. said he was "disap- 
pointed and surprised" by Mr 
Aual*s claim. But he moved 
quickly to regain the initia- 
tive by saying that the level of 
representation was “not a 
sucking poini”. 

Officials indicated last 
night that Mr Cook was pre- 
pared to raise immediately 
the delegation to ntlnister-of- 
state level “to give the Algeri- 
ans the higher profile they 
want". A visit to Algeria by 
Mr Cook himself was not 
ruled out if Algiers adapted 
its position. 

Europe wanted to respond 
with “urgency' and compas- 
sion", Mr Cook said In Lon 
don later. "The purpose of the 
mission is clear: to demon- 
strate the strong feelings of 
the peoples of Europe about 
the suffering of the people of 

Algeria, and discuss bow to 
end it." 

But Mr AitaTs objections 
seemed to mark a return to 
photograph uAfntN parr Algiers’ systematic refusal of 
offers of international aid or 
■ ■ I investigations into violence 

^ Mine I that has claimed an estimated 

Jill 75,000 lives since 1992. when 

J I I I B _ an insurgency began after the 
wh i cancellation of elections Is- 

lamists were poised to win. 

Ironically. Mr Cook had 
hours earlier told the Euro- 
pean Parliament there was no 
proof the Algerian government 
played a part in the killings of 
over 1,000 people in two weeks. 

Whole villages have been 
attacked in the western prov- 
ince of Relizane and just 
south of Algiers, with few 
spared in an orgy of throat- 
slitting and burning. Last 
Sunday night 103 people were 
killed in Sidi H anted, 20 miles 
from the capital. 

The diplomatic mission was 
to have been led by Derek 
Plumbly. the Foreign Office 
director for the Middle East 
and North Africa, with his op- 
posite numbers from Luxem- 1 



Disappointed: Robin Cook 
in Strasbourg yesterday 

hours and Austria — the 
other members or the El! 
“troika" 

Mr Attaf said that Francois 
Gordon. Britain's ambassador 
to .Algeria, could visit Sidi 
Hamed if he wished. “He does 
not need a yj.-o to gu any- 
where inside Algeria and he 
can go wherever ho wants." 

.Algeria's outlawed Islamic 
Salvation Front I FIS) called 
the government's rejection of 
the mission “a manoeuvre to 
buy time”, suggesting It 
reQccK-d Internal divisions. 

Diplomats said that after 
Algeria showed signs it was 
unhappy about the visit, de- 
spite having agreed to U ui 
principle, the mission's pur- 
pose had been carefully de- 
fined to avoid suggestion that 
it would investigate killings. 

ED policy towards Algeria 
is complicated by dependence 
on (he cotinuy's oil and gas 
and fears that fundamentalist 
violence might spread, espe- 
cially to the former colonial 
power. France. 

Mr Cook called on the Alge- 
rian government to allow for- 
eign media access and added: 
“The governments of the inter- 
national community also have 
a legitimate interest. We have 
learned too often in the past 
that if we allow terrorism to 
take root in any one country, it 
can all too quickly be exported 
to other countries.” 

And in another sign that 
the Algerian military may be 
losing patience, a senior FIS 
member. Abdelkader Ha- 
chani. was arrested and 
released after giving inter- 
views to European news- 
papers urging Western gov- 
ernments to pressure the 
government to talk to the FIS. 
• Algerians arriving in other- 
countries should not be 
turned back even if their 
status as refugees is doubtful, 
the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. Sa- 
dako Ogata, said yesterday. 


schoolteacher, Louise Michel, 
drove off government troops 
who tried to remove the vil- 
lage’s cannons, launching the 
shortlived Paris commune. 
But few have divided the vil- 
lage as bitterly as the battle of 
the tourist coaches. 

Until the matrons of Mont- 
martre delivered a punishing 
upper-cut that ended the first 
round, most of the tourists 
came by coach. On peak sum- 
mer weekends as many as 
L200 coaches a day crawled 
up and down the winding 
streets that climb to the top of 
Montmartre, the Butte. 

“Horrible things,” mm Ms 
P elissier. the association’s 
president “Shaking our foun- 
dations. polluting our 
creches, wrecking the cob- 
bles. Really, it was 
insupportable.” 

What foe ladies lack in 
muscle, they make up for in 
political clout In November, 
the mayor of Paris, Jean Ti- 
beri; stepped decisively into 
the ring and banned all 
coaches an the Butte. He also 
halved the number of parking 
spaces at the bottom of the 
MR, started charging £5 an 
hour for those that remained, 
and restricted waiting time to 
three hours. • 

“My, what a difference,” 


Tory MPs back scheme for 
grassroots to elect leader 


/ aw* . 


Street artists say their earnings have dropped since the ladies got their way and coaches were banned from the Butte 


said Ms Remy. “The atmo- 
sphere has changed com- 
pletely. Now we’re getting the 
touristes du coeur — people 
who want to discover the real 
Montmartre.” 

But in the tree-lined Place 
da Tertre they are livid. “It’s 
a shameful scandal in the his- 
tory of a great city.” said Ke- 
mal, who left Turkey 27 years 
ago and ever since has made a 
living cutting black paper sil- 
houettes for tourists oh the 
square. 

“There was no consulta- 
tion. There are 600 artists 
working up here, we are out- 


doors all year round, we have 
families, we pay our taxes. 
People expect painters on the 
Place du Tertre. That’s what 
they come for. Those women 
have no idea.” 

Since November. Kemal 
said, his earning have 
dropped to about £40 a day 
from nearer £70. 

“There are far fewer 
people,” he said. "Not only 
that, bat the ones that come 
won’t pay. I ask £10 for a sil- 
houette, not much, and the 
oldies who came in the 
coaches would pay tt. Today I 
got three young couples 


who'd walked tip the steps, 
and none of them would give 
me more than £2. It’s 
shameful.” 

Richard, the owner of the 
Mere Catherine restaurant 
overlooking the square, 
agrees, “litis is the end of 
Montmartre as we know it,” 
he said. 

Like many restaurant and 
souvenir shop owners, Rich- 
ard protested by hanging a 
black ribbon outside his 
premises during last au- 
tumn’s f&e de la oendanges, 
when Montmartre tradition- 
ally celebrates the harvest 


from its one remaining 
vineyard. 

But the matrons of Mont- 
martre are on a roll "Now that 
[the coach problem] is out of 
the way. we have high hopes off 
getting something done about 
the Illegal parking, " said Ms 
Remy. “The mayor is most 
sympathetic Then there's the 
litter, and those dreadful shop 
fronts that are so out of keep- 
ing, and a bylaw to stop the 
artists harassing people. I'm 
afraid they won’t know what’s 
hit them.” 

Job protests grow* paw 8 


Michael White 
and Lucy Ward 

C ONSERVATIVE MPs yes- 
terday gave overwhelm- 
ing support to William 
Hague’s sweeping reforms of 
their party's structure, which 
will give grassroots Tory ac- 
tivists the right to elect future 
leaders — after an MPs-only 
primary has weeded out no- 
hope candidates. 

The historic vole, which 
allowed the Tory leader's 
aides to claim that their lead- 
ership elections will now- be 
’Tar more democratic than 
the Labour Party’s." came 
after party activists made 
plain to MPs that they must 
pay the price for their indisci- 
plined behaviour before their 
crushing defeat on May l. 

Voting by secret ballot 
among the 164 Tory survivors 
last night yielded 1 Z 0 votes for 
a new form of No Confidence 
i vote to trigger a leadership 
contest Only 36 MPs voted for 
the status quo. with five ab- 
stentions and one spoiled 


paper. MPs will wait a week 
before agreeing the small 
print of the contest 

But they emphatically 
backed the leadership 
scheme, endorsed by the exec- 
utive of the backbench 1922 
committee after a late U-tum. 
whereby MPs will stage a pri- 
mary election, then leave the 
350.000 ordinary' party mem- 
bers to pick from among any 
candidate with 25 per cent of 
MPs’ votes. 

That option won 102 votes, 
against 24 for the MPs-only 
status quo. 10 for an electoral 
college like Labour’s, and 13 
for an MPs' primary followed 
by an electoral college 
system. 

Later, the chairman of the 
1923 committee. Sir Archie 
Hamilton, said the reforms 
showed the way forward. 

Mr Hague, who voted for 
the winning package himself, 
hailed the vote as historic. He 
said: "The decision shows 
that the Conservative Party 
at all levels is embracing my 
programme of radical 
reform.” 
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HRary Levy 
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devastated, 
by the result, 
h*r solicitor 
sakLSMriey 
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victory, said 
she had not 
wanted the 
ease logo 
tocowt 
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Bassey takes 
plaudits and 
flowers from 
court triumph 



■*&M\ : SBHSI 


Ruarkte Wcoll 

I T WAS the trial of the 
century — in Brentford 
at least — and the cele- 
brations as It ended 
mimicked Shirley Bussey’s 
own epic finales. 

Ms Bassey had won. The 
claims made by Hilary 
Levy, her sometime assis- 
tant for IS years, that Ms 
Bassey had hit her and 
called her a Jewish bitch 
had been dispatched. 

Judge Marcos Edwards 
brought the two-day hear- 
ing at Brentford crown 
court in west London to an 
end landing Ms Bassey as a 
“straightforward witness” 
who “did not seem to over- 
state facts”. 

Ms Bassey turned with 
tears of joy to her legal 

team and preferred heart- 
felt hugs. It seemed only a 


matter of time before she 
began singing “Kiss me, 
honey, honey, kiss me”. 

Ms Levy had sned Ms Bas- 
sey for breach of contract. 
The 44-year-old Londoner 
claimed she had been 
forced to leave Ms Bassey*s 
South African tour in De- 
cember 1993 after a virions 
argument and violence. She 
told the court Ms Bassey 
had entered her hotel room, 
slapped her on the shoul- 
der, called her a Jewish 
bitch ynd stormed out. 

Ms Bassey disagreed. She 
said she had pushed her 
’’hysterical” assistant and 
called her a “spoilt Jewish 
princess”. 

Judge Edwards thought 
Ms Levy was “not as ftzlly 
fr ank and helpful” as he 
had hoped. “She professed 
to having a very clear 
image of being slapped on 
the left shoulder which I 




found improbable in the 

Mw - nmctn nw» — she V3S 

faring Miss Bassey. And 
then it was found out she 
had previously said she was 
slapped on the right 
shoulder.” he said. 

The judge revelled in Ms 
Bassey’s honesty. “Site was 
unshaken in her evidence 
about the crucial argument 
and pointed out how un- 
wise it would have been for 


her to sack her personal as- 
sistant in the middle of a 
tour,” he said. 

After the judgment Ms 
Levy rushed into the grey 
London day with her 
brother, leaving her solici- 
tor, Jim McKenzie, to say 
she was devastated but un- 
repentant “She committed 
herself for 15 years to pan- 
dering every whim of Shir- 
ley Bassey.” he said. “She 


suffered very much, she is 
basically devastated but. 
she doesn’t regret in the 
slightest bringing the case 
to court” 

Ms Levy could face Ms 
Bassey’s costs of £50,000. 

The crowd outside clearly 
thought Ms Levy right to 
s link away. If she had been 
wearing a hat yesterday it 
would have been black. 

On the other hand Ms 


Bassey was wearing a 
lovely brown ftir hat She 
emerged to cries of joy from 
her supporters who rushed 
up to her offering flowers. 

“I do not hate [Ms Levy],” 
she said. “She was doing 
what she thought she 
should . . . bat the truth got 
out as always. I did not 
want this to go to court . . . 
1 have fought the case 
regardless of cost in order 


to defend my name and rep- 
utation, in order to protect 
my career, and as a point of 
principle.” 

And with that she threw 
flowers to the ecstatic 
crowd and disappeared in 
her chauffeur-driven Mer- 
cedes. She, who once had 
nothing, now has It all. 


Alleged Docklands bomb conspirators aroused suspicion by paying too much for second hand 


Dimcan CampbeR 
Crime Correspondent 

T WO alleged IRA conspira- 
tors aroused the suspi- 
cions of a used car dealer be- 
cause they paid too much fbr 
a second hand car, an Old Bai- 
ley jury heard, yesterday. The 
dealer noted their Irish ac- 
cents and the feet that were 
happy to pay well over the 
wMn for an nid Renault. 


The two men were on a 
dummy run in preparation 
for the IRA’s Docklands lorry 
bomb which killed two men 
and caused £150 million dam- 
age in February 1996. One of 
the men, Janies McCardle. 
was now in the dock, prose- 
cuting counsel John Bevan 
QCsaid. 

McCardle, aged 30. is plead- 
ing not guilty to the murders 
of newsagent Insm Rflghir 
and his assistant, John Jef- 


fries, on February 9, 1996. 
McCardle and Patrick McKin- 
ley. 34. are pleading not guilty 
to conspiring to cause 
explosions. 

Mr Bevan said that on Jan- 
uary 15, 1996. two me n in an 
empty lorry converted into a 
car carrier had talren the 
ferry from Northern Ireland 
to Stranraer and had driven 
on to Carlisle. 

The following day the pair 
; had gone to a car auction in 


Carlisle and had bought two 
used cars. 

A car dealer with 25 years 
experience had noticed the 
two men and had been puz- 
zled that they were prepared 
to pay more than £600 fbr the 
Renault which he had valued 
at much less. The dealer, Mr 
Lee, had assumed that they 
were not car dealers because 
they were prepared to pay so 
much. 

He was then “entertained” 


by watching them trying to' 
drive the car on to the lorry 
without a ramp. 

In feet, Mr Bevan said, the 
men were an a dummy run, 
using the same lorry that 
would act as a bomb the 
following month. They had 
bought a car to put on the 
lorry so as not to arouse sus- 
picion by taking an empty ve- 
hicle backwards and forwards 
from Belfast. 

“What more sensible tor a 


dummy run than to use a car 
transporter to transport a 
car?” he asked. “Clearly a 
transporter going both ways 
empty might arouse fixe suspi- 
cion of the port authority.” 

McCaMle had been one of 
the pair but it was not sug- 
gested McKinley had been on 
the dummy run, he said. 

The Renault and another 
second hand car bought at the 
time were both taken back to 
Ireland. Within 48 hours both 


were in the hands of McKin- 
ley; he said. The prosecution 
case is that McKinley played 
a background role in the 
conspiracy. 

The following month the 
lorry -was used for the bomb 
attack, said Mr Bevan. Video 
stills showed it on its way to 
Londoni “They are sobering 
photos, are they not a huge 
bomb trundling south to Lon- 
don during fixe ceasefire.” 

The case continues. 


‘Key to 
life* 
found 
in US 


Tim Radford 
Science Edttor 


A merican scientists 
claim to have discov- 
ered how to extend fiw 
life of human cells — throw- 
ing light on why we grow Old, 
and why we may get cancer. 

Woodring Wright and Jerry 
Shay of the University of 
Texas Southwestern Medical 
Centre report in the journal 
Science tomorrow that a "cel- 
lular fountain of youth" — an 
enzyme called telomerase — 
h uman cells in a labora- 
tory dish go on dividing long 
past their normal lifespan. ' 

Humans start from one cell 
at conception, and grow by 
cell division. After a while, 
however, ceils “age” and stop 
dividing. At the end of each 
chromosome there are 
repeated sequences of DNA 
called telomeres, and these 
get shorter each time the cells 
divide, as if they were a life- 
line which would sooner or 
later come to an end. 

But reproductive cells seem 
to go on dividing Indefinitely, 
as do cancer cells. Both, con- 
tain tdcoxerase. The experi- 
ment confirms what biolo- 
gists have thought for years: 
telomerase plays a role in 
resetting the biological dock. 

“This research raises the 
possibility that we could take 
fixe patient's own cells, reju- 
venate them, modify the crnls 
as needed, and then give them 
back to the patient to treed a 
variety of genetic and other 
diseases." said Dr Wright 
“The potential long-term ap- 
plications are staggering.” 
Hie two Texans have been 
collaborating with a biotech- 
nology company, GeroxxCorp, 
and its stoat rose 43 per oait 
after the announcement :• 

But it may be years before 
medical scientists work out 
how to use fixe knowledge. 
“We are not going tolxave a 
great pm. or an injection. It is 
not in itself going to lead to a 
drug,” said Elizabeth Mills of 
Research Into Ageing. “But 
there may be ways In which 
telomerase can lend to better 
understanding of ageing.” 

One candidate . for treat- 
ment is~ cancer. Gordon 
Me Vie of the Cancer Research 
Campaign in Britain said te- 
lomerase had already been 
identified as a possible target 
for cancer drugs- What was. 
needed was proof. “Much of 
the evidence has come from 
study of malignant ceHs. be- 
cause malignant cells are im- 
mortal. That's why they are 
bloody dangerous.” 




Loyalist funeral brings Protestant mourners deep into republican west Belfast. John Mullinreports 

A death that bridged Ulster’s divide 


E was bom in 1969, 
just as The Trou- 
bles were begin- 
ning, and he was 
christened at Holy 
Trinity church in west Bel- 
fast. They said funeral mass 
for him there yesterday, for 
he was the first victim of 
Northern Ireland’s terrorist 
violence in 1998. 

People forget Northern Ire- 
land's victims. The names 
dominate the television and 
newspapers for a time and the 
public shares in the grief. But 
memories fade and. in the 
end, only family and friends 
are left to recall the details 
and feel the loss. 

Not. though. Terry Enright. 
The Loyalist Volunteer Force 
could have had no conception 
of the well of grief it was 
opening early on Sunday 
when it shot dead the Catho- 
lic doorman outside a city i 
centre nightclub. His was the 
biggest funeral in west Belfast 
since the hunger strikers died 
17 years ago, and his name 
will be seared in fixe public 
consciousness. 

His life was dedicated to 
bridging the sectarian divide. 
He was a community worker 
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Deirdre Enright, carries fixe coffin of her murdered husband, (right), photograph: man uttle 


who fought for disadvantaged 
youngsters of whatever faith, 
and one of his closest friends 
was ShankiH Road man Billy 
Hutchinson, of the Progres- 
sive Unionist Party. 

His death also bridged the 
divide. Although he was mar- 
ried to Deirdre, a niece of 
Gerry Adams, the Space club 
where he walked -part time 


Portillo cheers the Tory sceptics 


Euro wars: 

Ousted hero 
goes beyond 
Hague time limit 


iwn MacAskf, Chtof 
PoUttori C o r— pomfent 

M ichael Portmo took 
another step in estab- 
lishing himself as the 
main rival to William Hague 
last night when he warned a 
single currency would en- 
courage nationalist extrem- 
ists throughout Europe. 

In only his second major 
speech since spectacularly 
losing his seat in May. Mr 



Portillo was uncompromis- 
ing in opposing Britain Join- 
ing the single currency. 

The speech will please not 
only rightwingers at West- 
minster but the r ank and ffie 
of the party, which is mainly 
Euro-scepticaL 

The former defence secre- 
tary said: “Moving away 
from democratic control is 
retrograde in itself but It is 
also highly dangerous, be- 
cause disillusion and griev- 
ance provide a breeding 
ground for nationalism and 
extremism." 

He was carefUl to express 
support for Mr Hague, saying 
he had dealt “brilliantly” in 
setting out an argument 
against the currency, but he 
went well beyond the Conser- 
vative leader, who has only 
ruled out entry for 10 years. 
Mr Portillo ruled it out in 


principle: “In the interests of 
security, of tolerance and 
harmony between nations. In 
fixe interests of preserving 
the most valued gam of the 
post-war period — which is I 
democracy — we should turn 
from the head-long rush 
towards European political 
integration In which the 
single currency is a decisive 
step." 

Mr Portillo was quiet in 
the months immediately 
after the election but made a 
huge impact at fixe Conserva- 
tive conference in October 
when he repositioned 
by expressing regret at the 
Tory party’s Image as uncar- 
ing. This ttm* the appeal was 
aimed primarily at the party 
rather than fixe public.. He 
portrayed an integrated 
Europe as unstable, because 
people would be frustrated at ! 


distant government and 
would retreat into 

nati onalis m 

“Integration is being 
designed in a way that 
sharply reduces democratic 
control. 

“If we shoehorn the 
nations of Europe into an ar- 
tificial union, we will not 
abolish nationalism. Indeed 
we risk stirring it up. The 
danger is that we make 
people feel that their national 
interests will be overlooked, 
and that they cannot assert 
them through the ballot. 

"That risks exactly what 
the architects of the new 
Europe say that they wish to 
avoid: destabilising Europe, 
creating tensions and releas- 
ing resentments that damag * 
the present good relations be- 
tween European nations.” 

Mr Hague win solidify his 


position by appointing his 
own people to the shadow cab- 
inet — so that, should Mr Por- 
tillo eventually return to the 
Commons as he intends. It 
will be harder for him to 
mount a challenge. But Mr 
. Portillo is trying to establish 
bis credentials as a serious 
thi nke r in case Mr Hague 
should became so unpopular 
within the. party that he has 
to give way. 

In his lecture to a Tory 
.think tank, the Institute of 
Economic Affairs, in Lon- 
don, Mr Portillo recalled 
that his Spanish father hart 
fought for democracy in 
Spain “and was a refugee 
from tyranny for 20 years. To 
see democracy restored 
there brought my family 
great joy." And It was de- 
mocracy that was Europe’s 
best guarantee of security. 


was owned by relatives of 
David Ervine, the loyalist po- 
litical leader. More important 
was fixe turnout yesterday. 
Protestants crossed the peace 
line — most for fixe first time 
— to journey deep into repub- 
lican west Belfast and join at 
least 6,000 mourners. 

There- were no fewer than 
254 death notices in Tuesday’s 
Irish News, and they were 
repeated yesterday. No one 
could remember so many be- 
fore. So it was always likely 
tobe a big affair. How big sur- 1 
prised everyone 

Just as the coffin left the 
family home in Whiterock 
Road, his younger daughter, 
Aoife, appeared. Not yet two. 
she ran about in her smart 
maroon coat and hat. waving 
happily at everyone, not quite 
sure what was going on. His 
other daughter is Clara, five. 

His wife, Deirdre. was dev- 
astated, yet somehow in frag- 
ile control, staring into the 
middle distance and dutchixig 
a single red rose. She helped 
carry her husband's coffin 
Into church. 

His procession had been 
flanked throughout by his 
friends from Gort-na-Mona, 


the Gaelic football and hurl- 
ing club where be played and 
coached- As only 1,000 people 
were able to get inside the 
church, they crammed 
around two loudspeakers out- 
side. Many wept as they lis- 
tened to fixe tributes inside. 

One young girl, who played 
with fixe camogie team, a 
form of hurling, said: “We 
will miss you. You were a big 
man with a big heart, and if 
personality was money, you 
would have died a 
millionaire.” 

Father Matt Wallace said: 
“Evil men may have robbed 
us of ah irreplaceable and be- 
loved husband, father, son, 
brother, friend and colleague, 
but they cannot destroy the 
good that Terry has done. 
That goes with him before 
God and it had left a lasting 
impression on all those who 
knew and loved Terry.” 

The mourners included 
Gerry Adams, whose tough' ve- 
neer cracked as be spoke erf En- 
right on Sunday, mid Martin 
McGcdnness, Sinn Fein chief 
negotiator. Also there was Pas- 
tor Jade McKee, who works 
with reformed loyalist parami- 
litaries on the Shankfll Road. 


Gay Labour MP 
joins Marines 


Lucy Ward 

Po Wca l Correspon d ent 


A N OPENLY gay Labour 
MP is to Join- fire Mar 
rines — despite the 
Government’s support for a 
continuing ban on homosex- 
uals in the military. 

Organisers of the Armed 
Forces Parliamentary 
Scheme have cleared Exeter's 
Ben Bradshaw to join a list of 
20 MPs who win spend time 
living and training among 
serving troops. 

Mr Bradshaw, who entered 
Parliament at the last elec- 
tion, applied for an attach- 
ment to the Royal Marinoc 
who have a base within his 
constituency. 

The Ministry of Defence 


last night played down any 
suggestion of a conflict be- 
tween the ban on gays in the 
military — . currently being 
challen ged by former service- 
men and women in the Euro- 
pean courts — and a scheme 
allowing an openly gay man 
to spend a week or more at a 
time with members of the 
forces. 

However, lesbian and gay 
campaign group Stonewall 
called the decision “odd”, 
pointing to a continuing bar 
on homosexuals in cadets and 
the Territorial Army as well 
as regular forces. 

The scheme, running for 
nine years and funded by de- 
fence firms Vickers, British 
Aerospace and Rolls Royces, 
is deigned to offer MPs a 
taste of military life. 
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News in brief 


Recallover 
breast X-rays 

ONE thousand women who 
had breast screening X-rays 
done by fixe Humberside 
breast screening service be- 
tween April 1995 and March 
1996 are being recalled for re- 
screening after a routine in- 
spection of 16.000 mammo- 
grams showed some were not 
up to standard. 

But Ian Galloway, medical 
director of Royal Hull Hospi- 
tals NHS Trust, which man- 
ages the service, stressed the 
recall was precautionary, and 
did xiot mean cancers had 
been nxissed. 

He added: “Within three 
weeks all 1.000 women in- 
volved should have a new 
mammo gram and know their 
results.” 

Rap singer 


MARYLEBONE magistrates 
yesterday issued a warrant 
for the arrest of rap star Mark 
Morrison after he failed to ap- 
pear in the central London 
corurt on a charge of possess- 
ing an aCfenstve weapon. 

The warrant was not 
backed for bail, which means 
he wtll be held In custody 
after arrest, until a bail appli- 
cation is made. 

He was due to appear after a 
truncheon was allegedly 
found under a seat In his car 
when he was stopped for a 
traffic offence last August 

Morrison’s lawyer, David 
Evans QC. said afterwards: 
Tve no idea where he is. This 
is the first time be lias missed 
a court appearance.” 

Eight fight off 
violent dog 

FIVE police officers and three 
d og ha ndl e rs fought for 15 
minutes to rescue a woman 
attacked by ber pet, believed 
to be aplt bull terrier, in Glas- 
gow on Tuesday. 

Anne Marie McGrory, 29, 
had emergency surgery yes- 
terday for extensive bites. 
Strathclyde police, summoned 
by neighbours, found Miss 
McGrory trapped in a room 
and being savaged. The dog 
was eventually restrained. 
After a second attack, it col- 
lapsed and died at the scene. 
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France says hooligans risk 3 years' jail within hours 

World Cup rowdies 
facing swift justice 


John Duncan In Paris 

■WPtENCH Judges will be 
24-hour duty dorr 
tug this summer’s 
H World Cup, with mag- 
istrates inside the stadiums to 
enforce the government's 
tough new anti-hooligan legis- 
lation. it was announced 
yesterday. 

Supporters could 2nd them- 
selves sentenced to up to 

three years In prison within 
48 hours if they cause trouble 
this summer. 

“We will bring suspected 
people before the courts rap- 
idly should the problem move 
from being a policing to a ju- 
dicial one,” said Nicolas Jae- 
quet. an official of the French 
ministry erf justice. 

The annniinpumwit of the 

French line mi hooliganism 
came after a day of meetings 
In Paris between British and 
French police and football au- 
thorities to discuss law and 
order during France ’38. 

The Football Association 
said it was delighted with the 
approach, which represents a 
big shift horn previous inter- 
national tournaments and 


matches in which English 
wrongdoers have been ex- 
pelled from the co untry , with 
the British police powerless 
to stop them returning abroad 
to cause more trouble. 

The French pcdice say that 
for the past 12 months they 
have signalled their inten- 
tions to enforce new hooligan 
measures brought in since 
1933. 

Magistrates have been in- 
structed to hand out sen- 
tences of between one and 
three years far offences in- 
cluding incitement to hatred, 
throwing objects on to- the 
pitch and drunken behaviour, 
and the authorities are deter- 
mined that all cases win be 
brought to trial within 48 : 
hours. 

The biggest fear for the ! 
British authorities remains 
the possible black market in 
tickets Cor matches involving 
En glan d, which COUld tnalca 

efforts to segregate fans fu- 
tile. .Only 8 per cent of tickets 
will be made available to the 
Football Association for any 
England game. The rest are 
mainly sold to French sup- 
porters <60 per cent) and spon- 
sors (20 per cent), with Eng- 


land’s opponents also receiv- 
ing 8 per cent and federations 

around the' world another 4 
percent: 

That will mean only 4.000 
tickets are available for Eng- 
land fans in each of the first 
round games, to be distrib- 
uted among the S&000 mem- 
bers of the England Travel 
Club. The FA Is lobbying hard , 
to convince Fife, the interna- ; 
ticmal governing body, to give 

it more. ! 

However, the FA declared , 
itself “very impressed" with 1 
the organisation of the tour- 
nament, and has won a num- 
ber of small but important 
victories that it hopes win 
help thi» tournament to be as 
fen-friendly as Euro '96. Tbe 
organisers will employ 
English stewards for games 
involving England. PA an- 
nouncements will be in 
English and transport will be 
arranged for England lam. 

“We want a carnival atmo- 
sphere," said Dominic Spite 
Osi, who heads the organisers’ 
security operation, "that rec- 
ognises that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of En glish fans 

who come here will be law- 
abiding football supporters.” 





Amy Seccombe, who is to play Diana in a film, and George Jackos, who is to play DodL No money will go to the memorial fund photograph gaaham turner 






Diana, the movie, 
or a tale of taste 
and hypocrisy 


Deny RsUnaom 1 did turn It down at firs*. ... But l not the impression that Chris Smith was committed to channel PHoroenAm vveasbi 

Granada man takes poisoned chalice 


Ruarfdh Nicoll 

K elvin Mackenzie. 
thought by many to be 
the greatest tabloid 
editor of bis generation, sat 
protectively between living 
replicas of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, and Dodi Fayed. 

“It would be most unfair 
for Journalists to treat these 
two young actors like Robin 
Cook.” the former editor of 
the Sun cautioned file jack- 
als of the press. “An entire 
nation's grief should not 
rest on the shoulders of two 
professionals.” 

Amy Seccombe, who last 
appeared in Ben Elton's 
Gasping, looked up at the 
big man and dropped her 
chin in the classic Diana 
“coy” look. On the other 
side of Mr MacKenzie was 
George Jackos, who has ap- 
peared in Soldier, Soldier 
and Heartbeat. 

Mr MacEenzie is manag- 
ing director of Mirror Tele- 
vision. which is making Tbe 
People's Princess, to be 
broadcast on the satellite 
channel LIVE TV. The 
movie, which tracks the 
princess’s We after her div- 
orce. is to be filmed on Ma- 
jorca and should be 
released around April is. 
The project has come under 
fire for tastelessness. Misb- 
con do Reya. the lawyers 
who act for Diana's memo- 1 
rial fund, called it “inappro- 
priate and insensitive”. i 


Mirror Teleiision argues 
that it charts Diana's search 
for “ftxlfilment in her public 
role as the ‘queen of 
people's hearts’, despite 
constant harassment and 
violation by the paparazzi”. 

Mishcon de Reya had 
claimed the film makers 
required permission from 
Diana’s family to make the 
movie. But. said Mr Mac- 
Kenzie. “Diana was the 
single most famous person 
to walk on this planet and 
the idea that you cannot 
make a film about her is lu- 
dicrous.” 

He added that there was 
no intention of giving any 
money the film makes to 
tbe memorial fund. 

There will be no sex 
scenes, nor tbe fatal crash. 

“Everyone knows about 
what happened in tbe tun- 
nel and that Is not what the 
story’s about,” said. Nigel 
Thomas, the film’s, pro- 
ducer. “It is a romance that 
we are trying to portray, 
not a re-creation of a car 
accident,” 

The villains look set .to be 
j the paparazzi. Asked 
whether this was a touch 
hypocritical given his previ- 
ous career, Mr MacEenzie 
would not comment. “It’s 
Nigel's movie,” he said. 

• Tbe names Princess Di- 
ana and Dodi Fayed are 
being stamped on ecstasy 
tablets on sale in night- 
clubs, with RIP on the op- 
posite side. 
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Gerry Robinson to take oven 
reluctantly, from Lord Gowrie 
as chairman of the Arts Council 
with efficiency his prime aim 


Dan GldstAr 
Arts Correspondent 

T HE Arts Council of Eng- 
land yesterday succeeded 
in finding a replacement — 
albeit a reluctant one — for 
its chairman. Lord Gowrie. 

Tbe appointment of Gerry 
Robinson, chairman of the 
Granada Group, to the “poi- 
soned chalice” of the arts 
world was announced by the 
Culture Secretary, Chris 
Smith, as it emerged that Mr 
Robinson had Initially 
turned down the offer. 

"I did turn it down at 
first” Mr Robinson, 49. con- 
firmed last night "You could 
say that I was not enthusias- 
tic about it I felt it would-be Lord 




Gowrie: stepping 


one of those things where ]■ down a year early 


you would not get enough 
freedom of movement to do 
anything. 

“But I got the impression 
that Chris Smith was com- 
mitted to changing the 
organisation and would pro- 
vide the necessary support. 
You’ve just got to put your 
tin hat on and take the hard 
decisions." ] 

His first task would be to 
make the conned more effi- 
cient. ‘It's important that we | 
try to get the maximum 
value out of the small sums 
of money we contribute to 
the arts if you are going to 
persuade the Government 
that it is money well spent.” 

Granada Group owns Gra- 
nada Television and London 
Weekend Television as well 
as hotels and restaurants. 
Mr Robinson is also on the 
hoard of BSkyB. He an- 
nounced bis support for 
Labour at the beginning of 
last year, donating £10,000 
and helping to make a party 
political broadcast. 

He succeeds Lord Gowrie 
in the unpaid post in May. 


Lord Gowrie is stepping 
down a year earlier than 
expected. 

Announcing the appoint- 
ment, Mr Smith said: “I am 
delighted that Gerry has 
agreed to lead the Arts Coun- 
cil. I look forward to work- 
ing with him to ensure the 
long-term health and stabil- 
ity of the arts in this 
country. He win take over a 
council which Lord Gowrie 
has led with distinction for 
some years.” 

Lord Gowrie said: "Gerry 
Robinson is a brilliant man 
and no stranger to the man- 
agement of change. Mr Rob- 
inson Is the right person to 
ensure that change can 
occur in an orderly way to 
the maximum benefit of art- 
ists and all of us who are 
challenged and sustained by 
their achievements.” 

The role of tbe council has 
been transformed by the in- 
flux of money from tbe 
National Lottery. But it has 
come under increasing 
criticism. 

The first among Mr Robin- 


Record payout for abused patient 


Cfewe Dyer 

Legal Corre spondent 

A WOMAN who alleges 
she became pregnant by 
a nurse while undergo- 
ing treatment for depression 
in a psychiatric hospital has 
won £70,000 in an out-of-court 
settlement from the health au- 
thority which employed the 
nurse. „ . 

The payment from Merton. 
Sutton and Wandsworth 
health authority in south 
London is believed to be a re- 
cord for cases in which psy- 
chiatric nurses are accused 
of having sexual relations 
with patients. The woman’s 
solicitor. Magi Yount who 
specialises in mental health, 
cases, said she bad settled two 
earlier cases for £5.000 and 


£10,000 hut had not heard of ! 
any previous settlement as | 
large a& £70,000. 

The woman, who does not . 
want to be named, was an in- 
patient at Springfield hospi- 
tal, south T^mrimi, jh April 
1991. She says a relationship 
started after the nurse asked 
her to meet him in Battersea 
Bark on an outing from the 
hospital. She says they had 
sex at his house and, after she 
left the hospital, at her flat 
In September she discov- 
ered she was pregnant and 
the alleged relationship 
ended. After having an 
abortion 'she made several 
i suicide attempts. . She went 
back to her job as an insur- 
i ance company administrator 
but found it difficult to work 
and was made redundant 
“When I discovered I was 


pregnant 1 just couldn't take 
any more,” she said. "I was 
trying to go to work as nor- 
mal but 1 was catting myself, 
which Td never done before. I 
ait a lot and took overdoses 
and I ended up at Henderson 
hospital, a therapeutic com- 
munity, for nine to 10 
months.” 

It is a criminal offence 
under the Mental Health Act 
1359 for a male staff member 
of a hospital or nursing home 
to have sex with a female pa- 
tient, and health department 
guidance says that where an 
allegation is serious and sub- 
stantial police should be noti- 
fied immediately. The woman, 
now aged 36, made her allega- 
tions to a locum psychiatrist 
in October 1991.- She fold him 
that the nurse was frequently 
telApftrunteg her and threaten- 


ing to reveal confidential in- 
formation to her family. 

The health authority did 
not inform the police of her 
allegations until February 
loo?, , pending an internal in- 
| vestigation, and alerted the 
, nurses' professional body, the 
I United Kingdom Central 
i Council for Nursing, Mid- 
wifery and Health Visitors 
(UKCCj, only the following 
August 

By February the woman 
had bad her abortion and it 
was too late to take DNA sam- 
ples from the foetus. The 
Crown Prosecution Service 
decided there was Insufficient 
evidence to prosecute. The 
health authority sacked the ' 
nurse and in 1395 his name 
was subsequently removed i 
from the register of nurses by 
theUKCC. | 


son’s tasks will be to help 
appoint a new secretary gen- 
eral. Graham Devlin has been 
acting secretary general, ef- 
fectively the chief executive 
of the organisation, since 
Mary Allen left controver- 
sially last May to take up tbe 
post of chief executive at the 
Royal Opera House. The 
organisation is also seeking a 
I new vice-chairperson. 

The second task will be to 
streamline what is seen as an 
unwieldy bureacracy. The 
council, a plethora of commit- 
tees, boards, panels and advi- 
sors charged with distribut- 
ing £200 million of lottery , 
money and £184 million of 
grants each year to the , 
nation's arts companies, is a 
ran Fusing jmnble even to the 
people who work for It Ete J 
mind in a culture of secrecy, 
it has been slow to respond to 
tbe demands of accountability 
raised by the arrival of the 
lottery. 

In a departure from previ- 
ous practice, tbe chairman- 
ship was advertised, in accor- 
dance with the Nolan 


guidelines, and a company c 
headhunters was brought in 
The appointment is for thre 
years — also a departure fron 
previous practice. Lord Gow 
rle was appointed for five. 

Reaction in tbe TV industr: 
was guarded, with some coc 
earned about the effect th 
high public profile of th- 
council chairmanship couli 
have on the Granada Grout 
One insider said: "Gerry Rot 
inson has ridden on a wave o 1 
success at Granada Will h., 
be able to put up witb th 
criticism at the council? Th ! 
potential knock-on effect fo i 
Granada is disastrous 
Morale is already low at th- 
company.” 

But there was support fo 
the organisation from wjthb 
the arts comm unity .Thelnu 
Holt, a member of the council 
said: “This Is very good new 
indeed for the arts. Gen; 
Robinson is no stranger to th- 
harsh realities of economi 
conditions, but he has olread: 
proved that be loves the art 
and that will ensure him . 
warm welcome." 


Police crackdown on 
school bully gang 


Martin WabiwHght 

A POLICE crackdown on a 
gang of school bailies, 
which has ended with a string 
of convictions and custodial 
sentences, is expected to in- 
tensify the fight against class- 
room intimidation and black- 
mail across the country. 

Detectives In South York- 
shire have been “inundated” 
with Inquiries after smashing 
the “Gang on tbe Wall” who 
demanded money with men- 
aces from pupils at a Doncas- 
ter comprehensive. 

Pupils at the school, which 
cannot be named for legal 
reasons, were so intimidated 
that they resorted to hiding 
dinner money in the knots of 
their ties or under several 
layers of Clothing- 


Police were told by one vic- 
tim of the gang — members' ; 
ages ranged from 13 to 15 — 
that he wore three pairs of: 
socks and two pairs of trou- 
sers to stash his money away. 

Two li-year-old ringleaders 
Of the gang, nicknamed be- 
cause members sat mi a wall 
outside the school after they 
were excluded, admitted a 
total of nine robberies and 
two offences of demanding 
money with menaces at Shef- 
field crown court 

Adjourning sentencing for 
reports. Judge David Bentley 
warned both boys that custo- 
dial sentences were possible. 

Two other boys are already 
serving youth custody terms 
in the wake of Operation Aba- 
cus, which saw dawn arrests 
In the style of raids on adults 
suspected of major crime. 


Crackdown on 
school bullies 


Martin Wainwrigtit 

A POLICE crackdown on 
a gang of school bullies, 
which has ended with a 
string of convictions and cus- 
todial sentences, is expected 
to intensity the fight against 
classroom intimidation and 
blackmail across the country. 

Detectives in South York- 
shire have been “inundated" 
with inquiries after smashing 
the “Gang on the Wall” who 
demanded money with men- 
aces from pupils at a Doncas- 
ter comprehensive. 

Pupils at the school, which 
cannot be named for legal 
reasons, were so intimidated 
that they resorted to hiding 
dinner money in the knots of 
their ties or under several 
layers of clothing. 

Police were told hy one vic- 
tim of the gang — members' 
ages ranged from 13 to 15 — 
that he wore three pairs of 
socks and two pairs of trou- 
sers to stash his money away. 

Two 14-year-old ringleaders 
of tbe gang, nicknamed be- 
cause members sat on a wall 
outside the school after they 
were excluded, admitted a 
total of nine robberies and 
two offences of demanding 


money with menaces at Shef- 
field crown court 

Adjourning sentencing for 
reports. Judge David Bentley 
wamed both boys that custo- 
dial sentences were possible. 

Two other gang members 
are already serving youth 
custody terms in the wake of 
Operation Abacus, which saw 
dawn arrests of to youths in 
the style of raids on adults 
suspected of major crime. A 
total of 39 charges, including 
assault, robbeiy and black- 
mail followed relating to the 
stealing of cash, jewellery, 
clothing, pens and books. 
Blackmail charges against an- 
other boy, aged 14. were dis- 
missed at Doncaster youth 
court. 

Other forces are expected to 
follow South Yorkshire’s Ini- 
tiative in similar cases of 
i severe and organised intimi- 
dation, which traditionally 
have been left to schools to 
solve. 

PC Lynette Ball, who led 
the painstaking work of per- 
suading frightened pupils to 
describe the racket, said: “We 
hope that this will Send a mes- 
sage to bullies in other 
schools that their behaviour 
is unacceptable and could 
have grave consequences.” 
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The challenge Is to teach 
computers to understand 
context and clarify ambiguity. 
Say ‘go to hell* and the computer 
will shut down. 

The future of mouth to mouse 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Demonstrations 
by jobless French 
turn violent 


The Guardian Thursday January IS 1998 


Jon Henley In Paris 


A DAY after riot police 
were called in for the 
first uma to quell 
their violent protests, 
France’s angry unemployed 
ratted another day of national 

demonstrations yesterday — 
the third in as many weeks — 
and warned the government 
thai-thelr campaign signalled 
the birth of a new movement. 

The marfl hpg and sit-ins by 
unions representing the 
3.1 million unemployed 
seemed to be escalating as 
leaders of student movements 
and low-paid workers prom- 
ised to back the protests in 77 
of France's 95 regions on 
Saturday. 

“This Is the beginning of 
the Jobless movement,” said 
Richard Dethyre, an orga- 
niser for one of the four 
pressure groups demanding 
an immediate increase In 
benefits. 

They are also calling for an 
end to the laws that allow 
landlords to evict jobless ten- 


ants and energy companies to 
cut supplies to unemployed 
customers who cannot pay. 

“The movement will con- 
tinue and get bigger. We are 
going forward,” be said. 

“Now we are b eginning to 
have a real infl uence on gov- 
ernment decisions.” 

The protests are an embar- 
rassment to Hie coalition of 
Socialists, Greens and Com- 
munists headed by Lionel 
Jospin. He was elected last 
June on a promise to make 
the fight against France’s 
12.4 per cent unemployment 
rate his first priority-. 

With. Green politicians 
openly voiced their support 
for the farap gi gn- and Alain 
Booquet, head of the Commu- 
nist parliamentary group, 
saying yesterday that the gov- 
ernment “must respond” to 
its demands Mr Jospin’s pop- 
ular support could be badly 
eroded before the regional 
elections in March- 

Observers said yesterday 
that the protest movement 
I could start spinning out of 
control 


Spanish miners dig in 
against inevitable end 


Adela Gooch in Madrid reports on a coal 
industry that is determined to die fighting 


L ORENZO Gallardo was 
run over and killed as he 
helped build a barricade 
on a miners' picket line in the 
northern region of Asturias 
earlier this week. 

To his striking colleagues, 
he was as much a victim of 
the indifference and 

neglect they rlaim Is killing 
their industry as the 30 men 
who die working in Spanish 
mines each year. 

“It was as if the govern- 
ment had ran him down,” 
said a bitter colleague after 
Gallardo, aged 38 and married 
with two children, was hit by 
a car. The impart sent his 
body crashing into a roadside 
barrier on the ninth day of 
file coal industry strike. 

The miners are not fighting 
the Spanish government this 
time, but the European Union 
wtuchiB'insisting thalr Spain 1 ' 
speed op plans to cut produc- 
tion and curb subsidies. 

It* existence defies eco* 
nomic-i logic. Each tonne- of 
coal extracted by Spain’s state 
mining companies costs 
about £150. Under a system of 
set prices dating back to Gen- 
eral Franco's regime, it was 
sold at more than double the 
price of Imported coal to 
other state-run industries. 

When the Socialists began 
the reforms in 1984 there were 
Just under 50,000 miners. Now 
they number fewer than half 
that Profitable pits were sold 
to private owners, but those 
remaining — heavy loss-mak- 
ers — must eventually close. 


But the miners have tugged 

at heart strings, exerted polit- 
ical pressure and managed to 
keep their way of life going 
against all odds. Now, they 
know that the writing is 
finally on the walL 
Under a plan agreed last 
May, the state-owned Hunosa 
and Figaredo companies wfll 
cut employee numbers from 

10,000 to 7,000 in three years 
and production will drop 
from 2-S millio n tonnes to 
2.1 million. Subsidies will no 
longer be tied to production 
but put at a set leveL 


‘Brussels. What 
would they 
know in 
Brussels about 
mines or mining?’ 

For the EU, this is not 
enough. It wants production 
to come down to 1-5 million 
tonnes and is unhappy about 
plans to employ 1,000 new 
miners to offset an early 
retirement programme. 

Urging the government to 
stand up to Brussels, miners 
in Asturias, the area worst af- 
fected, called a strike to 
“paralyse the region". 

The miners still command 
public sympathy. Coal mines 
are concentrated In areas 
such as Asturias and Leon 


where there are few alterna- 
tive farms af employment 

The industry also has an 
emotional hold on many 
Spaniards because of its close 
links to' leftwing political 
movements. In 1934, Asturian, 
miners took control of the 
region after a general strike. 
Some 3JJ00 died when the 
army was sent in to crush the 
revolt 

The industry minister, Jo- 
sep Piqite has promised he 
will try to persuade the Euro- 
pean Commission that the 
plan he negotiated must be 
allowed to stand. 

The miners' determination 
to keep the pits alive is all the 
more remarkable because af 
the grim conditions in which 
they work and the generous 
terms offered If they retire — 
a monthly pension of between 

250,000 and 300,000 pesetas 
(£L05P£L300). 

The coal seams are narrow 
and the miners struggle alone 
in dark vertical tunnels, bal- 
anced precariously with their 
pneumatic dims. Accidents 
are common and the toll an 
their health is devastating. 

But the government is de- 
termined to tread softly. It 
fears the unrest wDl spread to 
ship building and steel, also 
targeted in privatisation and 
reform programmes. 

The miners, meanwhile, 
have identified a new foe. 
Joining Spam’s formers in 
their anti-European stance. 

“Brussels. What do they 
know in Brussels about mines 
or mining?" the Asturian 
picketers mutter as they 
threaten, to relive their his- 
tory by railing another gen- 
eral strike. 


First lesbian couple to wed follow John and Yoko 

T WO childhood sweet- 1 marriage rights, with, the I their honeymoon with a 

hearts were due to he- extent-inn nf inint DrlnnHmi snwb nf “KoH nooiv” an 


I hearts were due to be- 
come the Netherlands' first 
lesbian couple to marry, at 
the stroke of midnight last 
night. 

Irma van praag and Anna 
Kreuger. both 38. were to 
tie the knot under a law 
which came Into effect on 
January l extending full 


marriage rights, with the 
exception of Joint adoption, 
to same-sex couples. 

More than 500 guests 
were expected at a glitter- 
ing ceremony at the Hilton 
hotel in Amsterdam. The 
couple planned to spend 
their wedding night in the 
suite where John Lennon 
and Yoko Ono celebrated 


their honeymoon with a 
week of “bed peace” 30 
years ago. 

“John and Yoko were 
making a statement to the 
world, and that’s also what 
we’re doing." Ms Kreuger, 
a tram driver, said. 

Three male couples have 
already married under the 
new act. — Reuters 


Clashes in Poland 



“This kind of protest is the 
most dangerous,” said Chris- 
tian de Boissleu, an econom- 
ics professor at the Universi- 
ty of Paris L 

‘In France the most uncon- 
trollable movements are 
those that start from the bot- 
tom. Look at the students in 
1968, or the railway workers 
in 1995” 

An estimated 20,000 activ- 
ists marched In towns 
throughout France on Tues- 
day, while in Paris 300 
stormed the commodities fu- 
tures exchange, spray-paint- 
ing the walls with slogans 
like “Death to speculators” 
and “Give us money to live". 

Eleven riot police were in- 
jured, two seriously, by 
chairs, water dispensers and 
rubbish bins hurled from the 
■b uilding 's windows. 

The unemployed were 
joined by student and politi- 
cal agitators. Red-and-black 
anarchist flags were among 
those waved from the Bourse 
du Commerce building, 
two students were among 
those arrested. 
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Anger 
flares 
as boy 
is buried 


M ourners at the fn- 

neral of a 13-year-old 
Polish boy who died 
after being Mt with a police 
truncheon Ignored the film- 
fly’s appeals for calm yes- 
terday, throwing stones at 
police officers who blocked 
’the route of a subsequent 
mar ch to tiie site of the 
killing. 

Youths have rioted for 
three consecutive nights in 
the northern city af Slupsk 
since Przemek Czaja was 
killed wanting home from a 


basketball match on Sator? 
day. Dozens of officers have 
been injured. 

Youths, Including hun- 
dreds from other cities, 
gathered outside the Heart 
of Jesus church in the the 
city centre fbr the funeraL 

Jacek Daaxklewicz, a 20- 
year-old carpenter, had 
travelled 250 miles from 
Warsaw. “I came here to 
show my -'solidarity with 
him,** he said. 

After the- funeral, a 
crowd of 1,000 walked 


towards the spot where the 
boy was kill ed. 

When police vans ap- 
peared, people tn the crowd 
threw stones and shouted: 
“Death far death.” 

The plashes spread, to 
other pints of the d&ij 
The police have said that 
oh Saturday night, they 
were responding to reports 
of hooliganism among the 
basfcetbafl fans. The fans 
say they were catty crossing 
the road against the fights. 

A forensic laboratory In 


nearby Gdansk carried out 
an autopsy on Prnmek hot 
the authorities have de- 
layed publishing Its 

A 37-year-old police ser- 
geant suspected of hitting 
the boy with a rubber baton 
has been arrested. 

This week the govern- 
ment announced a review 
of police famaiitig of sports 
events and crowds. It has 
also sent a ream to Investi- 
gate the incidents In 
Shipsk. — Agencies. 



Street clashes threaten to cloud today’s 
inauguration of Montenegro’s new leader, 
writes Karen Coleman in Podgorica 


M ONTENEGRAN police 
fired tear gas at pro- 
testers and used water 
cannon to disperse them as 
trouble erupted on the streets 
of the capital yesterday after- 
noon, hours before the inaugu- 
ration of Milo Djukanovic 
today as president of the tiny 
Yugoslav republic. 

Hundreds of people tried to 
break into, his offices after 
thousands of protesters sup- 
porting the out-going presi- 
dent, Momir Bulatovic, 
inarched through Podgorica 
to support demands for fresh 
elections. 

Minutes before leading the 
march, Mr Bulatovic tnid the 
crowd that talks with his 
reformist rivals to diffuse po- 
litical tensions had collapsed. 
He Is refusing to accept the 
outcome of the presidential 
election held last October, ac- 
cusing Mr Djukanovic af rig- 
ging the vote. Since Monday 
thousands of people have pro- 


tested tn the capital’s streets 
for a new ballot. 

• Mr Djukanovic's opponents 
say he is a secessionist who 
will lead the coun try towards 
independence from Serbia, 
the other republic in the 
rump Yugoslavia. 

“We want all democratic 
people In the world to see 
what's going wrong in Monte- 
negro. The presidential elec- 
tions were irregular," said a 
factory worker, Misa Batrica. 

Mr Djukanovic’s supporters 
characterise the protesters as 
“illiterate peasants” who are 
dinging to the remnants of 
their communist past 

Mr Djukanovic's victory is 
also a serious blow to the 
Yugoslav president; Slobodan 
Milosevic, who aims to change 
the federal constitution to en- 
hance his power. Mr Djukano- 
vic, who bitterly opposes Mr 
Milosevic, Is likely to block 
such moves. He will have a 
seat on fhp supreme ripfon™* 


council of the Yugoslav army, 

making it diffic ult for Mr 

Milosevic to use snUtaiy force 
to suppress his opponents. 

The son of a high court 
Judge, . Mr Djukanovic was 
bora and grew up in the In- 
dustrial town of Niksic. 
While studying economics at 
university, he became in- 
volved in the Mdntenegran 
Communist Party and 
guickly rose to its ruling 
council. But in 1989 he sup- 
ported Mr Milosevic’s ousting 
of the old regime in Serbia 
and Montenegro. 

His loyalty was rewarded in 
1991 when be became Montene- 
gro's prime minister. But he 
soured his relationship with 
Mr Milosevic last year by cte- 
nounefng him and supporting 
the Serbian protest movement 

Down the road from the 
presidential building in Pod- 
gorica, Mr Djukanovic’s vic- 
tory is certainly welcomed by 
f/ifg ht old co mm unis ts, who 
gather in the aptly nick- 
named Rick's Cafe for two 
hours every day to mourn the 
state of Mon te negrin affairs. 

Known, as the wise old men, 
they have one thing In com- 
mon — they all passionately 


hate Mr Milosevic. Before he 
came to.power, each held a 
senior government position, 
from ambassador to minister. 
But when Mr Milosevic over- 
threw the old regime in 1989, 
they were sacked. 

“A vote for Djukanovic is a 
vote for Montenegro. At this 
moment he is the only person 
who is good for Montenegro,” 
said Streten Asanovic, aged 


Mr Djukanovic’s 
opponents say he 
is a secessionist 
who intends to 
break with Serbia 

67, the former president of 
Yugoslavia’s Writers’ Club. 
Hie voted for Mr Djukanovic, 
despite the incoming presi- 
dent’s ambitions to introduce 
radical economic reforms. 

Western diplomats have 
dismissed Mr Bulato vic's 
c laim of electoral fraud. The 
Orga ni sa t ion for Security and 
Co-operation In Europe ruled 


that October’s elections were 
free and fair. The United 
States special envoy to the 
Balkans, Robert Gefoard, wel- 
comed the election. 

“If the new government is 
prepared to move ahead .on 
broadening and deepening 
democratic processes and eco- 
nomic liberalisation, the US 
and other nations win find 
ways <o support it,” he said. ' 

Smooth and handsome in 
his designer suits, Mr Dju- 
kanovic, with his Western 
image and economic ideas, 
appeals to the US in 
particular. 

He needs the West for finan- 
cial investment Bmng gim g 
was rife when sanctions were 
imposed on Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro for supporting the 
Serb offensive in Bosnia and; 
Croatia. Mr Djukanovic, who 
has himself been accused of 
smuggling, wants to legalise 
the economy and attract in- 
ternational investment 
• Stx years after Croatia lost 
about a third of its hmri to 
Serb forces, it takes back con- 
trol of eastern Slavonia today. 
The area has been run by the 
United Nations since the' 
war.-— Reuters. 



Old threats to Antarctic remain 
as new ban conies into force 


Paul Brawn 



The protocol, which prevents mining and oil exploration for 50 years, requires scientists 
and explorers to ask permission before entering the region photograph: jambsperez 


CONTINENT was put 

Off-Limits tO mining 

KBand oil exploration 
the next 50 years 
when the Antarctic protocol 
came Into force yesterday. * 
The protocol — now ratified 
by Japan, the last of 26 states 
claiming an Interest in the 
continent to do so — protects 
the Antarctic and the sea bed 
south of latitude 60- 
AH explorers, scientific ex- 
peditions and tourist ven- 
tures will have to ask permis- 
sion to enter the region and 

mato an mvir wimwifail rismi. 
age assessment before doing 
so. 

But the region is still 
threatened by a mixed fled: of 
100 pirate fishing vessels 
plundering Antarctic waters 
in defiance of other interna* 

tinmal agr p anmUi designed to 

protect wildlife and natural 
resources. 

As Australian fiShing boat 
the Austral Leader, reported 
an attempted ramming at the 
weekend by a Panamanian- 
registered pirate ship it con- 
fronted off Heard island. The 
Australian navy has been put 


on alert and is sailing 

2,000 miles to the remote 
Island to police the area. 

In theory, the Southern 
Ocean, the roughest and most 
Inhftgpllahlw in the world, is 
governed by the Convention , 
an the Conservation of Antarc- ! 
tic Marine Living Resources 1 
(CCAMLR), part of the same 
Antarctic Treaty that gave 

birth to ttte protocol 
. Bat pirate ships are flout- 
ing the rules and, although. 
French paratroopers boarded 
three of them last year, there 
is no way of policing the 
whole ocean. 

The prize the pirates are 
after the Patagonian tooth- 
fish, a deep-water, slow-breed- 
ing oily fish which fetches 
h igh prices in Japan. Al- 
though ft is found throughout 
the Southern Ocean off the 
continental shelf of sub-Ant- 
arctic Islands, stocks are rap- 
idly being exhausted. 

Chilean waters were fished 
out in 1992, Argentine waters 
by 1995, and last year the 
toothfish was said to be “al- 
most gone" from Sooth. Afri- 
ca^ Prince Edward sub-Ant- 
arctic islands. 

The pirates are estimated to 
have taken £230 mfilioa worth 
of the fish from the waters. 



Australian ships, legally 
fi s hin g for toothfish with .a 
quote set by the CCAMLR, , 
have reported pirates arrlv- j 
tog from South Africa to the i 
last few (toys. Euan Dunn, of ! 
The Rcryal Society for the Pro- ; 
teefion of Birds, part of an in- 
ternational network of < 


organisations monitoring the 
toothfish trade because of -the 
damage, the fishing does to 
other forms of wildlife, says 
'that whole colonies of alba- 
tross are in danger of being 
wiped out They get caught on 
file long lin es of h ooks used to 
catoft the toothfish. Albatross 


are attracted by the squid 
used as bait an the lines. 

The lift wing-span Wander- 
ing Albatross, the largest of 
the species, Is being particu- 
iariy badly hit- The colony on 
Macquarry Island, south of 
Australia, Is down to 20 birds. 

Dr Dnnn said: “The Antarc- 
tic is a classic boom and bust 
fisheir.. Whan one area is 
fished out the fleet moves on. 
Eventually there will be noth- 
ing left. 

"It is totally irresponsible 
because no one knows how 
long these fish live and how 

SK2?X.? iey can replace 
stages. Fish of six feet 6ft-lang 
used to be common, now they 
are half that length.” 

He said many of the -pirate 
stops were Norwegian, and 

Spanish-owned but registered 
under Panamanian and other 
fifgs of convenience so that 
they were technically outside 
the c ontrol of their domestic 
Bcrvernments. 

*The state of anarchv is 
such that even legitimate ves- 
sels turn their satellite track- 
mg equipment off when they 
ra^mpettog with pirate 
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Card inal’s addresson Havana TV boosts new drive to lift food and medical embargo 

End to Cuba ban urged 


Marlin Kattte In WaaMngtMi 


WEEK before tbs 

Pope begins his 
historic visit to 
L Cuba. a coalition of 
Ameri- 
cans h Mcafle dl on the United 
States government to cod tfs 
ban on the 'sale of food and 
TTiPriirtnas to "the comnnmist- 
ruled iqturnt 

rjiTiing itself Americans for 
Humanitarian Trade with 
Cuba and organised by the US' 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
group has urged a grassroots 
campaign to press Congress 
to modify the continuing 
blockade. • 

The move, announced at a 
crowded Washington press 

Blrmi gq fho flrr-h. 

bishop of Havana was allowed 
to make the first address by a 
Church leader on Cohan televi- 
sion since the 1959 revolution. 


Flanked by a portraiiof the 
Pope and a statue of the Vir- 
gin Mary, Cardtnat JaiztM? Or- 
tega praised the p«p»i visit 
and highlighted the Pope’s op- 
position to economic sanc- 
tions which punish the poor. 
Cardinal Ortega specifically 
Identified the US embargo 
against Cuba as an exzsn pie of 
arch suffering. - 
The Pope is widely expected 
to reiterate his criticism of 
US economic sanctions when 
he arrives in Havana fra - a 
four-day stay cm January 21. 

The Vat i can yesterday wel- 
comed Cardinal Ortega’s tele- 
vision appearance. “It was 
about time,” a senior official 
said. “Several minutes 
granted to the Catholic hier- 
archy after 36 years of silence 
are really not that much.’* 

The Vatican is pressing for 
the four papal masses during 
next week's visit to be tele- 
vised live. 


The "Washington launch of 
the anti-sanctions campaign 
brought together critics flam 
the business, political, exile 
and religious communities, 
granny thwn General John 
Sheehan, who retired Last year 
as commander of ns forces in 
the Atlantic. He said the US 
should not impose such curbs 
on a country “that does not 
Dose a military threat". 

William Workman, of the 
US Chamber of Commerce, 
told reporters; “An open econ- 
omy is the first step to democ- 
racy. The best thing we can 
do is send 1,000 American 
busin e ss-people to Cuba to cut 
deals and make it happen.*’ 
The launch was marked by 
of support by 


distinguished members of 
previous US administrations. 
Including the former Clinton 


administration treasury sec- 
retary Lloyd Bentsen, the 
Reagan administration 


national security adviser 
Frank Caiiuccl, former US 

trade representative Carla 
Hills. President Nixon's attor- 
ney-general Elliot Richard- 
son, and a former chairman 
of the Federal Reserve, Paul 
Volcker. 

The campaign will focus on 
bipartisan attempts in both 
Houses of Congress to remove 
restrictions on the sale of food 
and medical supplies to Cuba 
from the all-embracing em- 
bargo law of 1992. The law al- 
lows the government to li- 
cense special sales for human- 
itarian reasons, but the rules 
are so tight as to make excep- 
tions practically impossible. 

In addition, under the so- 
called Helms -Burton Act of 
1996, transport companies 
which carry goods to Cuba 
are banned from doing busi- 
ness in the US for six months, 
and lawsuits can be brought 
against companies trading 


with Fidel Castro’s regime. 

“This cruel embargo is the 
cruellest of all embargoes that 
we have imposed an any 
people on earth," said a for- 
mer Florida congressman. 
Sam Gibbons. He was sup- 
ported by Or Joan Campbell. 

of the National Council of 
Churches, who said: “It is 
wrung for the US to use U 
mill inn Cubans as armwinl. 
tion in an economic war 
against one man.” 

A New York congressman, 
Charles Rangel, who plans to 
attend a papal mass in Cuba, 
said he was pained that he 
would not be able to explain 
to his hosts “why we are caus- 
ing so much suffering”. 

The administration bac not 
yet committed itself for or 
against the legi s lative propos- 
als, but the president has so 
for been conspicuously un- 
willing to ease the economic 
embargo. 



A worker cleans ioe from a shelter in Montreal, where much of the city centre was closed because of danger from falling ice photograph: shaun best 

Bitter cold claims Quebec’s sugar bush 


Ice storms have left a million people without power in a comer of 
Canada, writes Anthony DePalma in St Paul D'Abbotsford 


B^ROUD families that 
■sPhave formed In Quebec 
■ province for genera-, 
tions are struggling without 
heat, electricity and water 
after the treacherous ice 
storms which devastated the 
region last week 
More than a mfllinn people 
are still affected. But, in the 
manner of Canadian back- 


woodsmen, what they seem 
most worried about are not 
their own difficulties but the 
damag e to the land, particu- 
larly the trees. 

These are trees like the tall 
pines planted 55 years ago by 
John Gibb’s grandfather 
which now lie on their sides 
across his front yard; the deli- 
cate McIntosh apples In 
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Gregg Thomson’s orchard, 
with buds suffocating under 
4 inches of ice; and the wiz- 
ened sugar maples whose 
snapping and splitting have 
have kept Claude Chagnon 
awake at night 

“Every one of these trees, I 
know them; every one I 
tapped personally,” said Mr 
Chagnon. aged 57. A hardy 
Quebecker, his life, like many 
others’ In the area, is tied to 
the land that has been so dev- 
astated. He c ann ot look at the 
damaged maples without 
turning his hack so that 
strangers cannot see him cry. 
Some of the trees were more 
than 100 years old. 

The Ice storms, which 
knocked out power through- 
out Quebec and eastern On- 
tario, disrupted the lives of 
more than 3 million people. 
Power has been restored to 
much cf Montreal, Ottawa 
and other urban areas, al- 
though sporadic power cuts 
still occur. 

- But more than a million 
people around St Paul D'Ab- 
botsford, a rural area south of 


Montreal, have been told not 
to expect to have electricity 
for two or three more weeks. 

"The black triangle” Is what 
utility companies now call the 
area stretching roughly 
45 miles southeast from the St 
Lawrence river to Granby and 
from there about 20 miles 
north to Ste-Hyacinthe. 

The dftrang p in this area is 
on an entirely different scale 
from that sustained in Mom- 


High-intensity steel 
pylons lie like 
twisted giants 
across frozen fields 


treal Electricity poles have 
snapped in two about 10ft 
above ground, and fallen 
transformers leak green flu- 
ids on to the thick layer of ice 
that smothers everything. 

High-intensity steel pylons 
lie like twisted giants in a 
long line across frozen fields, 
their cables splayed out over 
the landscape. 

Local communities r emain 
dark and quiet, except for the 
occasional hum of a petrol 


Education ‘ruins 
your sex life’ 


Martin KutUs in Washington 


S TUDENTS may seem 
to spend a lot of time 
having sex. but in the 
long run education is bad 
news for Americans’ sex 
lives, says a study to be 
published next month. 

Men and women who have 
been to graduate school 
have less sex Chan any other 
group on the educational 
ladder, say the authors of a 
study which win appear in 
Armw-kam Demographics It 

is based cm data from 10,000 
adults who are part of the 
General Social Survey, a 
project based at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The study found that 
people who have been to 
graduate school average 52 
sexual acts a year. or one a 
weak. This compares with 
61 sexual acts a year for 
college or nxdmsUy gradu- 
ates and 88 a year for high 
school graduates — the 
equivalent of secondary 
school in Britain. 
Co-author John Robin- 


son, of the University of 
Maryland, told an inter- 
viewer that highly edu- 
cated people may be better 
Informed about sexually 
transmitted diseases and 
less willing to “engage in 
frivolous sex**. 

But the authors also find 
that people who work 60 or 
more hours a week are 
about 10 per cent more sex- 
ually active than people 
Who work shorter hours. 

The findings point to the 
fact that Americans are 
having a lot less sex than 
most people seem to think. 
About one in five adults did 
not have sex at all in the 
previous year and only one 
person in 20 lias sex at least 
three times a week. 

About 15 per cent of all 
adults engage in 50 per cent 
of the country’s total sex- 
ual activity. 

“It appears to everyone 
that we are a hypersexual 
society,** said Geoffrey 
Godber, of Penn State Uni- 
versity, a co-author. “In 
reality, people stay home a 
lot by themselves.** 


generator or the roar of one of 
many Canadian Armed 
Forces trucks sent to provide 
help. 

Canadians are used to win- 
ter. But foe Canadian cold, 
while it can be brutal. Is usu- 
ally predictable. Meteorolo- 
gists say the successive Ice 
storms that pounded the area 
for five days last week were 
rare. It was not the cold that 
caused the initial dqmag fl , hilt 
the w a rm air at higher alti- 
tudes. which produced the 
rain that froze as it hit the 
ground. 

“The weather really doesn't 
bother us, unless you have 
rheumatism," said John 
Gibb, a retired former aged 
51, whose family has been in 
the area for six generations. 
’Tfs the extremes that get us. 
Maple trees Just are not 
meant to have 4 Inches of ice 
all over them.” 

Maples are more than orna- 
mental here. Many people 
make their living by tapping 
the maples on the hillsides 
and cooking the sap to make 
maple syrup. In this part of 
Canada they call a stand of 
maples a "sugar bush". 

After the ice storms, there 
is hardly a sugar bush in- 
tact — New York Times. 


Pedestrians 
cross at New 
York jaywalk 
crackdown 


Mark Tran In New Yotk 


N EW Yorkers are rebelling 

against Mayor Rudolph 

Giuliani’s crackdown on jay- 
walkers — part of his cam- 
paign to improve the flow cf 
traffic in a city notorious for 
gridlock. 

In a move that has pleased 
drivers, he ordered pedes- 
trian barriers to be set up at 
six busy city centre crossings. 

But some New Yorkers 
have dressed up as cows to 
protest at being treated like 
cattle. They argue that grid- 
lock is usually caused by 
drivers blocking busy inter- 
sections and not by people 
crossing the street 
The loud raspberries from 
the public and police, among 
his most ardent supporters, 
that have greeted this initia- 
tive have forced Mr Giuliani 
to back down a bit "Jaywalk- 
ing is just one of a dozen or 
more things that you have to 
focus on,” he said. 

Many cops have already 
said they have no intention of 
enforcing the crackdown. 


Israel sets tougher 
West Bank terms 


Mm Borgsr 
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I SRAEL laid claim to large 
tracts of the West Bank in- 
cluding the entire Jerusa- 
lem area yesterday as the 
prime minister, Binyamin 
Netanyahu, prepared an 
apparently uncompromising 
negotiating stance for nest 
week's summit talks In 
Washington. 

Hopes of progress at the 
United States-brokered talks 

were dimmed by an Israeli 
cabinet communique listing 
"vital and national interests" 
In the West Bank. 

The Palestinians, who 
claim most of the West Bank 
and a sector of Jerusalem as 
the foundation of a future 
state, quickly denounced the 
communique, which also 
angered US officials who had 
called for talks without 
preconditions. 

Diplomats predicted that Is- 
rael's defiance would provoke 
a fundamental rethink in 
Washington’s Middle East 
policy by next week when 
President Clinton will hold 
separate meetings with Mr 


Far left 
politics 
reborn 
in new 
Japan 


j Netanyahu and the Palestin- 
ian leader. Yasser Arafat. 

Britain and the European 
Union have already voiced 
opposition to Mr Netanyahu's 
policies, particularly the de- 
lay in troop wlthdrawaLs from 
the West Bank and the accel- 
erated construction of Jewish 
settlements. 

Derek Fatehett, a Foreign 
Office Minister currently 
touring the region, wrote a 
guest column yesterday in the 
TeJ-Anv daily. Ha'aretz. 
which was highly critical of 
the Israeli stance and called 
an both sides to “halt all 
actions that prejudge final 
status talks”. 

The cabinet communique 
put forward eight categories 
of “vital interests”. It said Is- 
rael would retain existing 
Jewish settlements and a se- 
curity area around them, the 
Jordan valley as an “eastern 
security zone”, another buffer 
zone on the West Bank's west- 
ern edge and "the area sur- 
rounding the Jerusalem 
region”. 

Israel would also hold on to 
the West Bank’s strategic in- 
frastructure. including vital 
aquifers, key roads and "his- 


News in brief 


Jo na t ha n Watts In Tokyo 


T HE Communist Party is 
touching new peaks of 
electoral popularity in 
Japan, amid deep mistrust of 
mainstream politics and the 
most prolonged economic 
slowdown since the end of the 
second world war. 

In the past two years the 
Communist Party (JCP) has 
become a significant -opposi- 
tion force. In the general elec- 
tion of October 1996, it se- 
cured TZ million votes, or 
13 per cent of the ballots oast 
— Its best performance ever. 
Last July it doubled its seats 
in the Tokyo municipal as- 
sembly to become the second 
largest force in the chamber. 

In town haDs nationwide the 
party has increased its repre- 
sentation to became the big- 
gest force In local government, 
with more than 4.000 seats. 

“Japanese society is feeing 
a political and economic cri- 
sis,” said its chairman. Tet- 
suzo Fnwa. “In this situation, 
political sympathy has turned 
toward the JCP.” 

Political scandals, eco- 
nomic misjudgements and fi- 
nancial instability have 
pushed the ratings of Ryutaro 
Hashlmoto's Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) govern- 
ment to a record low of 30 per 
cent In recent months, but the 
main opposition parties have 
been too busy arguing among 
themselves to capitalise on its 
disarray. 

The New Frontier Party, 
the largest opposition force, 
split up last month after an 
acrimonious internal row, 
leaving voters with the uned 1- 
fying sight of its former mem- 
bers trying to regroup and 
rename themselves for the 
third time tM« decade. 

The Social Democratic 
Party, formerly the main 
party of the left is teetering 
on the edge of electoral obliv- 
ion, having lost credibility by 
allying with the conservative 
LDP to gain power. 

By contrast the JCP. Ja- 
pan’s oldest political party, 
has built a reputation for in- 
tegrity by refusi n g to accept 
corporate donations and by 
maintaining its nam e anti 

identify in a constantly shift- 
ing political landscape. It has 
also proved better organised 

than most of the other parties. 

with a membership of 370,000 
and sales of Red Flag, its daily 
newspaper, at 2JZ million. 

This grassroots support 
allowed the JCP to field more 

candidates than any party in 

the last general election. 

'There has been a strong at- 
mosphere of anti-communism 
in Japan since before the war, 
but that kind of prejudice has 
started to dissipate recently 
and more people are pasting 
attention to what we stand 
for,” Mr Fuwa said. 

Although its three basic 
alms — abrogation of the cur- 
rent defence treaty with the 
US, protection of Japan's 
peace constitution, and an 
economic policy that focuses 
on people rather than busi- 
ness — have not changed in 
30 years, the JCP Is seen as 
having softened its position 
and committed itself to parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

It distanced itself from Mos- 
cow and Beijing in the 1960s 
and aba nd o n ed the goal at 
proletarian revolution more 
than 20 years ago. 


toric sites sacred to the Jew- 
ish people”. 

According to Air Skuon’s 
map two-thirds of the West 
Bonk would remain under Is- 
raeli control in a final territo- 
rial settlement. In Mr Morde- 
chai's version. Israel would 
take half. 

The Israeli communique, 
only a day offer another cabi- 
net declaration setting 

lengthy preconditions for a 
long-scheduled troop with- 
drawal from the West Bank, 
reportedly caused consterna- 
tion in the US state 
department. 

Diplomatic sources said 
that late last year Madeleine 
Albright, the secretary or 
state, had wanted to step up 
US pressure on Mr Netan- 
yahu to force the acceleration 
of Israeli withdrawal from the 
West Bank and a halt to the 
building of Jewish settle- 
ments. Dennis Ross, the 
special envoy to the Middle 
East, is reported to have per- 
suaded her to give the Israeli 
prime minister a “last 
chance”. 

Yesterday's developments 
may prove a death knell fur 
the "Ross option”. 


Swiss decry claim of 
Jewish ‘slave camps’ 

SWITZERLAND rejected as “outrageous” yesterday allega- 
tions that It treated Jewish refugees like slaves in forced labour 
camps during the second world war. It was responding to a 
highly critical historian's report compiled for the Simon Wie- 
senthal Centre which was released on Tuesday. 

Meanwhile, Austrian art curator Rudolf Leopold, who is 
fighting to win back a painting by the Austrian expressionist 
Egon Schiele impounded in New York, says 16 other works 
once owned by the same Holocaust victim are hanging In homes 
and museums in the US. At issue for government investigators 
is whether the victim and another Jewish owner of a Schiele 
were forced during the Nazi era to sell the works. — Agencies. 
Zurich and Vienna. 


Sheikh’s wife helps accused 

THE wife of the president of the United Arab Emirates has 
donated £30,000 to a French writer on trial for claiming that the 
Jews exaggerated the number of people killed by the Nazis. 
Sheikha Extima. wife of Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan alNahyan. gave 
the money to the defence fund of Roger Garaudy, aged 84. who Ls 
being tried in Paris on charges of con testing crimes against 
humanity. If convicted, be faces a one-year prison term and 3 fine 
efup to 300,000 fixnra (£30,000). 

In a book in 1995 he accused Jews of inflating the number of 
Holocaust victims to increase work! support Cor Israel. He wrote 
to Sheikba Fatima saying the donation had “raised his confi- 
dence”. — AP. Dubai. 


Anorexic princess flees 

SWEDEN'S Grown Princess Victoria, who is suffering from 
anorexia, has gone to the United States to escape the limelight at 
home and study, the palace said yesterday. The 20-year-old prin- 
cess bad originally Intended to continue her studies in Switzer- 
land. —Raders, Stockholm. 


Skinheads fail to box clever 

HARASSMENT by skinheads of a group of foreign boxers train- 
ing in the Baltic Sea peninsula ofUsedom in north-east Germany 
hasted to clashes, police said yesterday. Cuban boxer Juan Carlos 
Gomez hit one skinhead who was racially Insulting him in a 
billiard hall last week, police said. Several skinheads also fol- 
lowed a car driven by the wife of Romania’s Michael Loewe. When 
the boxers found skinheads waiting outside their hotel, one 
punched a skinhead in the fiice, the Gentian sports news agency 
SID reported. 

Meanwhile, a German parliamentary committee began an 
inquiry yesterday into neo-Nazi activity in the army following a 
string of embarrassing revelations last year. — Agencies. 
Zinnowitz and Bonn. 


Narrow escape for governor 

THE governor of Russia's Sverdlovsk region, once the power base 
cf President Boris Yeltsin, escaped unhurt after a bomb exploded 
near his car yesterday, local officials said. Eduard Russel's press 
service said in a statement that an explosive device went off on bis 
route from the airport to Yekaterinburg, capital of the vast 
industrial region in the Ural mountains. — Reuters. 
Yekaterinburg. 


Mass suicide bid investigated 

A TEAM of German detectives was due in Spain yesterday to 
investigate whether a suicide attempt cm the Island ofTenerlfe by 
a suspected doomsday cult is punishable under German law. 

Spanish police said last week that they had foiled the suicide 
attempt by 32 followers of the German psychologist Helde Fittkau- 
Garthe. A police spokesman inHamburg said if children had beat 
involved there could be charges of attempted murder or man- 
slaughter. — Reuters. Hamburg. 


Malays face bitter truth 

THE Malaysian health ministry announced plans yesterday to 
launch a “Less sugar, please” campaign in an attempt to cut file 
country’s sugar imports by half The health minister, Chua Jui 
Meng, grid said reduced consumption would help the economy, as 
well as improving health. — AP. Kuala Lumpur. 


All surfaces in Morocco 

THE former world boxing champion Muhammad All, trembling 
fmm Parkinson's disease, arrived in Morocco yesterday for a 
threeday visit at the invitation of King Hassan . “KingHassan 
recognises Muhammad All asa very important Muslim. He ls 
here to pray with the king as well as far the charity and philan- 
thropic work that he does," Ali’s spokesman said at a news 
conference. — Reuters, Casablanca. 


Love row ends in bus blast 

A MAN who set off a home-made bomb in a bus in Seville in an 
att mn pHft Mil his ex-lover and her husband Injured himself and 
the couple, authorities said. The explosion, on Tuesday night, 
caused alarm initially when it was feared it might be the work at 
the Basque separatist group ETA. — Reuters. Seville. 
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A warm welcome for FSA 

Its first job must be to restore public confidence 


HOW, asked the Opposition, would a 
food standards agency have been able to 
anticipate BSE? It was a crucial ques- 
tion on the day the Government 
launched its plans to provide consum- 
ers with more protection. Remember, 
no-one knew even the most basic facts 
about BSE in 1990: what caused it, how 
widespread it had become, how to diag- 
nose it or the length of the incubation 
period. Remember, too, that mad sheep 
disease (scrapie) had existed for 200 
years without spreading to cattle. 

So what could the new Food Stan- 
dards Agency (FSA) have done? A host 
of thing s as an agency with a remit to 
protect consumers. First, it could have 
been sceptical of new intensive — and 
offensive — farming methods. Did it 
really make sense to turn natural herbi- 
vores (cows) into meat-eating animals 
feeding them minced up meat ends and 
chicken litter? Worse still, what on 
earth were farmers doing feeding them 
min ced up mad sheep? And even worse, 
why didn't this stop with the first 
reports that scrapie had jumped species 
to antelope and form-reared mink 
which had received similar foodstuffs? 
Even it like the Ministry of Agriculture 
(MAFF), the FSA had slept through this 
catalogue of errors, once the disease 
had jumped to cows — as it clearly had 
a decade ago — then it could have been 
sounding every alarm about the threat 
to humans. The fatal delays in making 
mad cow a notifiable disease, removing 
beef offal from baby food, and banning 
it from sausage, burgers and pies could 
all have been avoided. 

There are three reasons why the FSA 
is needed: the steep rise in food poison- 
ing; the loss of public confidence in 
ministerial assurances about food 
safety; and an agriculture department 
which puts form producer interests 
way ahead of consumer safety. BSE 
followed a litany of MAFF failures: 
salmonella in eggs, listeria in cheese. 


mercury in fish, alar on apples. Food 
poisoning tripled in the 1980s and has 
continued to rise to a record level in the 
1990s, capped by the world’s worst out- 
break of E coli poisoning in Scotland. 
As MPs noted yesterday, up to 75 per 
cent of the public have declared their 
lack of faith in ministerial assurances. 
MAFF was indicted by its own sorry 
record. 

FSA will be a new independent 
agency with sweeping powers over food 
safety and hygiene. Its remit includes 
setting new standards for all parties in 
the food chain (former, producer, pro- 
cessor, distributor and retailer), moni- 
toring food surveillance and law en- 
forcement, regulating food labelling, 
and advising ministers, industry and 
consumers. For once Jack Cunning- 
ham, the Agriculture Secretary, could 
not be accused of hyperbole. This is the 
most radical move in food hygiene for a 
century. It will make food surveillance 
much more open. Remember, none of 
the 845 out of 919 abattoirs which fell 
way below hygiene standards under the 
old system, were ever publicly identi- 
fied. The rave response last night from 
consumer groups, public health organi- 
sations, and the Meat and Livestock 
Co mmiss ion were well deserved. 

Ministers rightly resisted pressure 
from less progressive parts of the food 
industry to water down their original 
plan. Consumers will be given advice 
on nutrition and food storage. Indeed, 
one reason for the rise in food poison- 
ing is cultural Unlike America, Britain 
moved from a larder society to a micro- 
wave nation without a decent period of 
refrigerated civilisation to teach people 
about the dangers of chilled foods. Only 
the Food and Drink. Federation made a 
fool of itself describing the contribution 
which the industry must make to the 
cost of the new agency as a “food poll 
tax". Restoring public confidence 
should be its first priority. 


The Dome of rediscovery 

Forget the diversions: it is telling us about ourselves 


THE Millennium Dome is not yet up, 
but already it seems afflicted with a 
jinx. Barely a day goes by without a 
cock-up, row or gaffe related to the big 
top now under construction in Green- 
wich. In the last few days, we’ve seen 
the resignation of lead designer 
Stephen Bayley — irritated by the alleg- 
edly dictatorial ways of the Dome Secre- 
tary, Peter Mandelson, and fearful that 
the entire project might turn out to be 
'‘crap" — a rumpus over its Christian 
content and angry claims that the Brit- 
ishness of the exhibit is to be diluted by 
the presence of Japanese industry. 

The sensitivities of survivors of Japa- 
nese labour camps cannot be waved 
aside. They are distressed that the 
Prime Minister used his trip to Tokyo 
to invite contributions to the Dome 
from the likes of Toyota, Sony, Nissan 
and Toshiba. Their leaders point out 
that several Japanese firms used Brit- 
ish prisoners of war for slave labour, 
and that they should hardly be hon- 
oured in an exhibit celebrating the best 1 
of British. No-one wants to insult t hese 
men, whose sacrifice helped preserve 
the twentieth century for freedom and 
democracy. Still, it’s hard to see how 
the Government could really accomo- 
date their objections. We made our 
peace with Japanese industry’s war- 
time record when we welcomed the 
location of their plants in our country. 

Nor can the broader complaint — that 
it’s unpatriotic to have foreigners 
under the Dome — ■ really stand up. Mr 
Mandelson’ s view that companies iii»> 


Toyota are now “part of the British way 
of life” is actually quite sound: if you’re 
one of the 100,000-plus employees of the 
250 Japanese manufacturers investing 
some £25 billion here, you probably 
think Japanese business plays quite a 
big part in British life. The UK car 
industry — certainly part of our 
national landscape — is now heavily 
Japanese. It would be a collective act erf 
self-delusion to shut them out of an 
exhibition about us — and a failure to 
recognise that the world has changed. 
No longer are nations islands unto 
themselves, sealed off from the rest of 
the planet — not even island peoples 
like ourselves and the Japanese. Our 
economies our mixed with each other, a 
trend that in the coming miiimnitim 
will become more marked stUl 
A similar shift of perspective might 
be helpfril with the content of the Dome. 
Conservatives and clerics have de- 
manded Christianity be the central 
theme of the Greenwich exhibit After 
all, they say, the anniversary of Jesus' 
birth is what if s all about Technically 
they may be right, but the millennium 
plays on other passions just as keenly. 
As Terence Conran has said, “its appeal 
derives from a mix of superstition, 
numerology, science fiction and the 
like.” The exhibit should reflect the fact 
that Britain, like the world, has 
changed — becoming a richer, more 
ethnically diverse nation. There’s good 
logic for the Dome celebration — the 
Government needs to articulate it — 
and, just as important stick to it 


Changing step for boy soldiers 

Clare Short is quite right to lobby for a new age limit 


THE WORD infantry may have derived 
originally from youth being used as foot 
soldiers; the little drummer boy may be 
an affecting image; but nowadays we 
expect our children not to be exposed to 
military influences at such an early 
age. The idea of boy and girl soldiers 
toting automatic weapons on the battle- 
field is repugnant Reports yesterday 
that Clare Short the International De- 
velopment Secretary, is lobbying to end 
the recruitment of under-18s to the' 
armed forces, pose an important ques- 
tion: what is the right age? 

The argument for early recruitment 
goes as follows. The armed forces are a 
career which some young people wish 
to pursue: service training should be 
regarded as just another form of further 
education, available for school leavers 
at the usual age. The army’s new Foun- 
dation College which starts in Septem- 
ber with an initial intake of -600 has 
been designed to do just that The 


normal induction of 17-year-olds is no 
different from the system when 
national service was in operation. The 
use of boy soldiers on the battlefields as 
young as II or 12 in Zaire or Liberia — 
the comparison which disturbs Ms 
Short — is something very different. 

But it is not quite so simple as that 
17-year-olds in the army are lamped 
together with older recruits and receive 
no special treatment They may be 
deployed in Northern Ireland, altho u g h 
they are confined to barracks until 18. 
The UN Convention on the Rights of the 
Child sets a minimum age for recruit- 
ment of 15 — hut Unioef is lobbying for 
this to be raised to 18. 

Yesterday the MoD was dismissing 
this as a little inter-departmental tiff! It 
is rather more serious than that Sol- 
diery is not the same as carpentry or 
plumbing, and the moral implications 
which it raises for young people need 
more careful thought 





A diplomacy lesson for Mr Cook ^ S 


S O ROBIN Cook plans 
“swift divorce and mar - 
rlage to secretary" 

(Guardian. January 12) does 
he? Perhaps this was only 
your headline-writer's assess- 
ment as the direct quote from 
Mr Cook In the following 
article rnaims no reference to 
the tirnwgralp in which his 
divorce and re-marriage will 
takp place — only that one 
will follow the other. 

It is perhaps worth pointing 
out that whether or not this 
happens in less than five 
years lies entirely in Marga- 
ret Cook’s hands. As far as 
one is aware Mr Cook has no 
grounds on which to start 
divorce proceedings against 
her. 

Under the current state of 
Hn gHsh law one cannot bring 
proceedings on the basis of 
one’s own adultery (a fact 
which seemed to surprise 


Road rage 

"THE Government this week 
I announced spot fines for 
people cycling on the pave- 
ment, which effectively bans 
children from cycling in 
cities. Last week the price of 
travelling by Tube In London 
increased by 8 per cent, and a 
few days ago the Government 
announced another large sub- 
sidy for uncompetitive car 
production in Britain. 

This all coincides with the 
release of a report by a gov- 
ernment health committee 
saying that up to 24,000 people 
may be dying every year as a 
result of poor air quality. I 
then hear Michael Meacher 
saying that the Government 
is addressing the problem of 
air pollution by having an 
“Integrated transport policy”. 

We are “encouraged" to use 
public transport, walk and 
cycle to alleviate traffic levels, 
says Mr Meacher. Yet his gov- 
ernment continues to k eep oar 
public transport system the 
most expensive in the world, 
and does nothing to address 
road safety issues other than 
to conduct an absurd discus- 
sion on whether motorists can 
have a whole pint, a half or a 
lager shandy before they km 
you. Traffic junctions are still 
designed to favour motorists 
and the DoT continues to run 
Red Routes through Lon d o n. 

The message is, to use a 


I more than nm> client Of 

when I practised family law!) 

If Mr Cook indeed plans a 
“swift divorce” he would do 
well to do all in his power to 
ensure Mrs Cook’s co-opera- 
tion — and moving hi« mis- 
tress into bis official resi- 
dence with a haste which 
could be regarded as un- 
seemly and humiliating to hie 
wife of 28 years may not be 
designed to encourage this. I 
hope he is better at Interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

Jin Hughes. 

30 Square Ambiortx, 

Bte 40 

1000 Brussels. 

IBfHILE there is some 
W truth to the arguments 
of Hugo Young, Roy Greens- 
l ade (Guardian, January 13) 
and Robin Cook’s wife Marga- 
ret (G2, January 14) that the 
fuss over the Foreign Secre- 


tary's love life has been a 
scurrilous invention of the 
tabloid press, they should all 
consider why the story has 
refhsed to go away. 

In the same way that they 
are keen not to upset the Sun 
with their vlerws on the single 
currency. New Labour seem 
anxious not to . incur the 
wrath of the Daily Mail 
regarding the sanctity of the 
fiupQy. 

Tony Blair has never 
pushed the family values line, 
but he has also never allowed 
us to fed he is com fo rtable 
with the idea that extended 
families , divorce and lane 
parenting are now an ac- 
cepted way of life. Until he 
does, politicians and their sex 
lives will continue to attract 
interest and readership. 

Dave Cohen. 

22-25 Dean Street, 

London W1 


"■"JIG "Cook Affair” has only 
I served to makeme realise 
how the cynicism that took 
root amidst Tory hypocrisy 
and sleaze is being further 
compounded by Labour’s at- 
tempts at news manipulation 
(eg the Harman-Humphreys 
Affair). I find myself doubting 
whether anything is not spun, 
even to the point where I 
wonder whether some fixer 
told Robin Cook that he had to 
either stay , with his wife or 
divorce and marry Ms Regan 
in order to keep his job; It is 
sad to doubt another person's 
feelings and I am sorry for the 
hurt those involved must feel 
but I hope that those to blame 
formy cynicism— - the people 
obsessed with control and pre- 
sentation — take heed of the 
“message". 

Alan Duncan. 

26 Greenwich High Road, 
London SB10 BLF. 



favourite New Labour expres- 
sion, “absolutely dear”: drive. 
Peter Rapp. 

Flat 9, 21 Hamilton Park, 
London N5 1SH. 

M ICHAEL Meacher’s com- 
ment and your leader on 
the. thousands of deaths 
caused by traffic pollution 
(Choking on urban air, Janu- 
ary 14) give welcome recogni- 
tion to die multiple benefits of 
walking in tackung th is prob- 
lem. With the exception of an 
unfortunate minority of hali- 
tosis sufferers, pedestrians 
produce no atmospheric pol- 
lution. Walking also has huge 
health benefits — it has been 
described as “the nearest ac- 
tivity to perfect exercise”. 
And walking journeys are in- 
tegral to almost all public \ 
transport trips. Improved 
walking conditions would 
most benefit those who rely 
most on walking — low in- 
come households, older 


people, children and women. 
Given these benefits, your 
leader’s prescription to Mr 
Prescott should have Inc l uded 
one farther item — dramatic 
improvements in the appall- 
ing conditions faced daily by 
pedestrians, from cracked 
flagstones to a lack of consid- 
eration of walking journeys 
in transport planning. 

Ben Plowden. . 

The Pedestrians Association, 
126 Aldersgate Street, 

London EC1A4JQ. 

I F Mr Prescott wants to cut 
car use, perhaps he should 
ask Mr Bkmkett to add to the 
Home-school agreements 
clause of the School Stan- 
dards and . Framework Bill 
something to ban parents 
fr /vm dri vin g their children to 
closer than 400 metres from 
the school gates. 

(Rev) Steve Parish 
IA Ffeberbert Street 
Wariogton WA2 7QG. 


Blame the home, but not home videos 

I N YOUR story (Film vlo- [ radio, the theatre or news- 1 evidence about the ro 
lienee link to teenage crime, papers. There is nothing in eos was presented." 


lienee link to teenage crime, 
January' 8) on last week’s 
Home Office report on 
research into possible links 
between videos and violence, 
you state that the report sug- 
gests “a link between video 
violence and criminal 

behaviour” 

The report suggests nothing 
of the sort It contains no evi- 
dence whatever of a cause- 

and-effect link between videos 
and violent offenders. What 
the report does show is that 
the critical element in creat- 
ing a violent offender is the 
home environment 

Violent homes create vio- 
lent criminals, not videos or 
TV; home video in Britain Is 
prc-censored — unlike TV, 


radio, the theatre or news- 
papers. There is nothing in 
the Home Office report to sup- 
port any farther restrictions 
on what is already Britain's 
most tightly regulated home 
entertainment industry. 

Finally, your report refers 
twice to the Jamie Bulger 
murder. You should be aware 
that any link between that 
dreadful crime and video ex- 
isted only in the minds of the i 
tabloid press and the trial , 
judge. ' 

The Minister of State at the 
Home Office told the House of 
Lords on June 14, ISM, that 
“police reports did not sup- 
port the theory” of Influence 
in this case “by exposure 
either to any particular video, 
or to videos in general, and no 


evidence about the rale of vid- 
eos was presented." . 

Laurie Hall 
Secretary-General 
Video Standards Council 
Borehamwood, 

Herts WD64SE. 

L UCY Ward (Straw “bowing 
to puritanical vote” over 
sex video rules, January 13) 
repeats the unsubstantiated 
claim that “videos featuring 

long close-up scenes of penetra- 
tive and oral s ex” h ave been 
passed by the BHFC for sex 
shivs. No such dose ups have 
ever been passed by the BBFC. 
Mike Bor. 

Princip a l Iftramtnar , 

British Board of Film 
Classification, 

London WlV 6HD. 


N OT "only teachas like the 
slimming down of the 
krifclunx (Teachers welcome 
new emphasis on three Rs, 
January 14). We pewpHs are 
also highly chuffed about the 
Litrassy and New Merassy 
Owens, as we will spend less 
time on sissy Art and the 
boring Chew Doors. 

But that swot Ffothering- 
ton-Thomas, who has a sister 
called Ffion and nose all 
about ffanics, is not happy. 
He is absolutely wet and a 
weed and he wants to have 
more lessons to study clouds 
and flowers. Ugh! His parents, 
who are flhthy rich, say if 
Christ Woodenhead is going 
to -cut down on learning in 
this way. they will send their 
little darling back to the Prep. 

They- have lots of rich 
friends too, so this meana the 
Three Bs (Blair, Blunkett and 
Byers) win be able to cut 
down on class sizes in state 
skools at a stroke. That will 
be one eLeckshun promise 
they have carried out, I 
suppose. * 

Nigel Moleswortb Jnr. 

Down with Skool, 
aka Michael Bendy, 


Sawston, Cambridge. 

Y OUR apologies to football- 
ers Carlton Palmer and 
Sen Momkou over a mix-up 
with a photograph caption 
suggests that John Motson is 
temping at the Guardian. I 
think we should be tokL 
Jack Crltoblow. 

73 Sherwell Hill 

Torquay TQ2 GLX 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. 


H OW nice to see that Toby 
Young’s Daddy has. writ- 
ten in defending him (Letters, 
January 13). Where I coins 
from we tend to think It a bit 
demeaning to have our 
parents fight our battles, text 
then Toby (that name aloneQ 
always -was a middle class 
ponce through thrnngh- ; 

Neither Toby nor his father 
was there in Marks* Spencer 
that day when Sasha, who I 
had great regard for, said 
what she said. I do remember 
going straight; to my hnfthand 
and telling him about it I was 
very cross with her, % 
remember. 

Now, of come, I know die 
was right 
JuUe BuxchUL - 
c/o Simpson Fax, 

52 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London Wl. 

Poverty line 

WOU report (New job ftrf 
■-Straw’s wife, January- 1M) 
that Alice Perkins, wife of me 
Home Secretary, is to receive 
a Civil Service salary starting 
at £75.210. The same issue 
also carries an advertisement 
for the chief executive of the 
Princess of Wales Memorial 
Fund at a salary of £75,000. 1 
do not understand how any- 
one with a genuine commit- 
ment to abolishing poverty 
and promoting greater equal- 
ity can accept incomes of this 
amount 

In regard to the Memorial 
Fund, it will reinforce one of 
the worst features of charity 
whereby the socially needy 
are demeaned by receiving 
goodies from the rich. 

Bob Holman. 

18 Finlarig Street 
Easterhouse, 

Glasgow G34 OAD. 

Direct e-mail 

Y OU point out (School pu- 
pils to receive free e-mail 
sites for life, January 13) that 
“part of the message screen 


advertising". 

Signing up for fills ’free 
service” will, therefore, 
equate to providing consent 
to receive direct man "for 

life”, at “home college, 

workplace” etc. 

Will the “clear code of prac- 
tice” envisaged by the 
National Association of Head- 
teachers stress every Individ- 
ual’s existing legal right, by 
virtue of the Data Protection 
Act, to put a stop to the 
receipt of unwanted direct 

mail. 

Freddy Kosten. 

CAP Gemini UK FLC, 

Cap Gemini House, ■' 

95 Wandsworth Road, 

London SW8 2HG. 


A Country Diary 


Avery British talent hidden beneath the Dome 


llenium Experience has be- 
come a test of Peter Mandel- 
son and Labour’s marketing 
ski lls. For so long they have 
been selling us the package 
while giving no indication as 
to its contents. Now we dis- 
cover that this “celebration of 
Britishness" will be in the 
shape of major Japanese cor- 
porations (Japan props up the 
Dome, January 14). 

Hie powers that be within, 
the Labour Party seem Intent 
upon forcing this trade show 
come theme park upon the 


British people. Whilst squan- 
dering millions on this un- 
popular and temporary con- 
struction a major part of 
Britain’s heritage, in the 
shape of a large chunk of the 
Cairngorms, has been lost to 
a foreign landowner. AH for 
the sake of a few hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The £758 mffiton set to be 
wasted on this to 

consumerism (is the Millen- 
ium Dome sustainable devel- 
opment?) could have rescued 
vast amounts of our natural 
heritage and left a real and 


lasting asset for. future 

gwiwftHwia- 

Brian Bleese. 

20 Days Road, Swanage, 
Dorset BH192JP. 

T HE British have a rare tal- 
ent for patting on large, itt- 
feresting festivals and events. 
I suggest that Mr Mandelson 
should disregard Dis- 
neyworid and Japan, and ask 
foe opinion of a farmer from 
Somerset , 

Henry Lawrence. 

The Mall House, 

Brodsbam End, BafliBAl SBZ. 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY BO- 
TANIC GARDEN: A warm 
breeze swept up last year’s 
leaves and carried them sky- 
wards in a whirling wind 
devil, to the top of the cy- 
presses on the conifer lawn. 
The lirwwaanrmfrty milri start 
to the year has brought 
spring to the g arrtern . two 
mont hs ear ly. Snowdrops are 
in flower, honeybees have 
been seen in the hellebore 
flowers and frogs have come 
out of hibernation. The rhodo- 
dendron dauricum In the peat 
garden, which almost always 
pays a penalty in frost- 
scorched flowers for its preco- ! 
cfons blooming, is covered in l 
a mass Of tmmarnlato dem 
pink flowers earned on bare 
twigs. Swelling willow cat- 
kins- are beginning to force 
their way out from under 
their -bud scales, - mahonia 
blossom scents fine, air in one 
sheltered part at the garden 
and witch hazels are on foe 
verge ;of flowering too — an 
just; one week into the new 
year. There is always an un- 


easiness that goes with a false 
spdHg — bom of a near cer- 
tainty that we will pay for it 
to due course — but for now 
Michael Hughes and his small 
tram of gardeners have taken 

advantage of a break In the 
wet weather to prepare a site 
for a new planting of a collec- 
uon_ of ornamental cherry 
species. They’ve chosen a spot 
sheltered from the winds by 
birches and tall beeches, 
wiere the cherries win he 
Wanted around a smaU de- 
Prraaian, so that their petals 
fafl straight to earth and 
Jit to a pink pool under foe 
trunks m spring, Fir«st 
fafiy had to discon- 
nect an did water supply that 
the site. When I 
bjjtoped nmj them they’d just 
buried p^es, using 
tft ® 5"** ancient of methods 
divining 
cut from the hazel coS 
we where they ^ 
excavating the burled by- 
draht, under decades of 
undated leaf litter 0 * 8 °* accu ' 

phil Gates 
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Diary 


Matthew Normal 


Stop the robots from 


VBfUHMCh boar that 

■Ilf ®oes by, we become 
WW more confused 
about the background to 
Paul Rontledge’s biography 
of GortionBrown. Last 
Thursday, yon may recall, 
we spoke to Gordon’s jovial 
press m an Charlie Whelan, 
putting to him the rumour 
that, at a Sunday Times 
Christmas party, he men- 
tioned having: seen and ap- 
proved chunks of the book . 
prior to publication. This 

Charlie denied, admitting 
cooperation hut adding "the 
real world doesn’t work like 

that”. Yon win understand 

onr bafflement, then, an see- 
ing in the Scotsman an in- 
terview with Mr Routledge. 
In it, he denies speaking di- 
rectly to the Chancellor 
about the touchy issue of 
the leadership battle that 
never was, explaining that 
Gordon directed him to N ick. 
Brown, the now ChiefWhip 
who would have ran his 

leadership campaign had 
there been one. However, 

Mr Routledge does admit 
that he allowed Charlie to 
look at sections of the book 
“simply to verify facta”. 
Quite how many sections 

Charlie saw, and how large 
those sections were r emains 
a matter of mystery. Will no 
one allow ns access to the 
whole story, If only to verify . 
the facts? 

M eanwhile, there 
is shock news that 
MrRontledgels 
soon to face a challenger. A 
second biography of Gordon : 
Brown, untitled as yet, is 
currently being written by . 
Hugh Pym and Nick Ko- 
chan, authors ofabookon .. 
the Guinness scandal, and 
win be published in July. . 
This one, it seems, wffl.be 
even lass authorised than 
the Routledge effort, al- 
though we beBeve Gordon . 
did find time to meet Mr Ko-. 

ntian <nTiingT«lliwi> nft hlc 

holiday last summer. Mr Ko- 

fthftn Mtn wit Mwmwniqn 

this, nor on rumours of a 
big-money serialisation 
deal with the Sunday Times. 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


T HE House of Lort& is 
not a private clnb. lt is 
not a r etiremen t home 
fix' gentlefolk, nor a 
plush reward ter services ren- 
dered. It atwwiM he more than 
a dropping-off place for MPs 
whom the people or the prime 
minister decide have no 
future. It. is not an historic 

mfmnmpnt fnr tho maV^ g nf 

pretty, learned, wonderfully 
dis inter e ste d speeches. It is 
part of the legislature. It 
passes laws. It belongs to the 
nation, and is paid to do a job 
that ought to be important 
Lord Irvine's cabinet com- 
mittee, which went to work cm 
Lords reform this week, is dis- 
cussing it as if it were half- 
way between a dub and a 
monument. a|> d die only 
that mattered was who 
lounged on tha hm rh wi nr pat- 
rolled the Hattlpmunk C3nb 
membership, at present, Is all 
they care about If they get no 
further than that, they wHl ful- 
fil the caricature of New 
Labour, which says that mod- 
ernising IS WMonHally flfr ont 
appearances, as a mask for the | 


■■WO pensioners from • 
H Hampshire have suf- 

9 iHonp p nhrtwiwit 

after travelling 100 miles 
from Portsmouth to Caver- 
sham. The couple set off to . 
the headquarters ofThames 
Valley Radio, it seems, after 
hearing a commercial invit- 
ing listeners to visit the 
station’s website. . 

A SINISTER twist to the 
conventional method 
of staff recruitment is 
being pioneered at theHBC, 
where interviews appear to 
have been jettisoned in 
favour of a more aggressive 
mode of examination. An 
applicant for the splendidly 
Birtean post of Assistant, 
Equality Unit passes on the - 
letter of rejection. “It might 
be helpful for you to note 
that we could only select 
those whose application 
forms were completely un- 
ambiguous,” states the let- 
ter, “and exactly matched 
our own specifications 
without farther interroga- 
tions.” What an entrancing 
self-portrait the Beeb con- 
tinnes to paint 

T HE stellar career of my 
old friend Bernard 
Ingham continues to 
soar. Although he still es- 
chews offers to become 
Diary Astrologer. Bemie 
continues to contribute reg- 
ularly to the Sunday Tele- 
graph magazine. “Thank 

you, Bernard Ingham ,” 
writes Psychic Psmith, once 
again in the entry for Aries, 
“for sending me a lovely 
c r ayon picture of the Sun 
entering Uranus.” (Not a 

liberty he would have taken. 1 
you suspect, when Mrs 
Thatcher relied so heavily 
on Kelvin's support, but 
we’ll let it go.) “It really is 

delightful and I’ve put it on 
my office walL” Presum- 
ably out of embarrassment 
at being caught contribut- 
ing to another paper Bemie 
again refuses to talk when 

we can, and upon mention 
of the words “Stargazer Psy- 
chic Psmith,” the old boy in- 
stantly replaces his 
receiver. 

O N the Pillar of Stone 
at Hong Kong Univer- 
sity, a 26ft memorial 
to the Tianamen Square 


there, not one of the 60 
writhing souls carved into 

w is rec ognlsa bly Chi n es e.- 
The w mlanafl im. writes the 
Fortoan Times, is simple: 

Jens Galschiot, a Danish ■ 
sculptor, made the statue to 
commemorate the OUa- 

homa City bombing- On 
learning that the PS gov e rn - 

ment had already commis- 
sioned a memorial, he gave 

it to Hang Kong. 

EATtNi# J 
IYooR ^^ 5 

I fiAY DAMAGE 

gH] ynufL HEALTH . 

****&#** 



acenmnlattoa of power. 

Power is where any consid- 
eration of toe Lards must 
start There are many ques- 
tions to »dr about toe mem- 
bers. Should they be ejected. 

baflfelected, regionally repre- 
sentative. corporately 
selected, proportionately 
voted, or — the statusquo 
w«nTnitmfwt l after toe heredi- 
taries have been fired — 
prime ministerially nomi- 
nated? But nwtnHiwli<p and 

itS h - hnweA q nAnyfail on 

power and its availability. 
Power is the great issue that 
every official Labour spokes- 
man refuses to address. It 

mini ng - to m* rnipnodh lc to 

hold a rational discussion 
about any aspect of the second 

chamber while in such a state 
of denial 

At present, the Lords is a 
kind of power vacuum. It has 
certain powers, but the proof 
of its virtue is that it must 
never use them. When the old 
buffers vote against a Govem- 
mmt hm as they did Hit* 
week on the London, mayor, 
their entire legitimacy is 
rightly called in question. 
Peopled as it now is, toe Lords 
most not have po we r. It is 
required to be a eunuch, a con- 
dition Imposed . upon it with 
the more ferocity by the size of 
the Labour- majority in the 
Commoos. 

The Blair-Irvine plan wDl 
render this eunuchry still 

him* tnftapadhHng TTw feint 

bleatings of objection to gov- 
pnrmpnt programmes will be 


heard less often, ami such 
votes as are available will 
result in more solid govern- 
ment support- That is 
point of toe reform: to abolish 
the Tory advantage buhl into 
hereditary membership. 
There may be some reformist 
attraction in despatching toe 
hereditaries, a certain shrill 
modernity, but the real pur- 
pose is to touch political 
power, by ensuring even more 
firmly than is now toe case 
that the pony powers the 
Lords do possess are neotr 
used to challenge the execu- 
tive-controlled majority in the 
Commons. ■ 

Any number of seductive ar- 
guments come forward to de- 
fend tbfe In tffrygtflftyHnn Qf the 
status quo. We hear what brfl- 
liant people are part of it what 
learned discourses they have 

to nffiar, rtiat urollif hro wrti. 
gatjans they make, what a 
body of wisdom they together 
epitomise. Their very freedom 

f rom riaiwiwrafii- mnntrKnn, 
apparently, only adds to the 
sapience, the unique dispas- 
ston, put at the service of the 
nation. But these, too, are a 
mask for the question of 
power. The impotence of such 
wisdom, the fact that nobody • 
who matters need pay the 
slightest att a n H pn to it and 
usually doesn't, is crucial to 
the role it is allowed to play. 

Whether or not you believe j 
this situation should change ' 
Hg pgnrig on your ntHtndP to 
power. Do you want an execu- 1 
trve govenunent that can do, i 


! uninvigilated, whatever the 
Commons majority, which It 
screws Into a robotic machine, 
wm let it do? Are you satisfied 
with a parliamentary arrange- 
ment- that sets no Umltc to 

power, even when constitu- 
tional rights are in peril? Is 
“strong" proactive govern- 
ment, which m«ins a gove rn- 
ment that can get its way 
quicker than any government 
in the democratic world, pref- 
erable to good slow-moving 
go ve rn ment ? 

An elected second chamber 
would certainly weaken gov- 
ernment. It would take away 
power’s certainty. Elected ona 
different system, with a differ- 
ent life-span, it would be quite 
openly a rival to the Com- 
mons. Without any Increase in 
its present powers of delay, it 
would acquire a legitimacy 
that made those powers mean- 
in gful and , to a fag y-r flp vrn g 
ecutive branch, alarming. Pos- 
sessing a new legitimacy, it 
might seek to increase its ob- 
structive power, extend the de- 

The rules of 
government have 
become too 
important to be left 
exclusively to 
the governors 

lays, insist on constitutional 
guarantees. One should not 
pretend for a moment that, by 
re-arranging power, a new 
Lords would not radically al- 
ter government as we know it 

I think the case for such a 
second chamber is strong. 
That’s because I consciously 
want in a general way. to 
make it more difficult for gov- 
ernments to act fast This 
country strikes the balance 
heavily on the conservative 
<rfHp when it rompq to chang- 
ing systems, but entirely the 





Watch that pension 


As the Asian tigers tremble, 
Martin Woollacott warns 
that the fat years of easy takings 
by the West are over - and 
welfare schemes will suffer 


TJSLIM rioters 
in Bandung 

gm«gh the win- 

■ ■ daws of Chinese 

B V ■ stores, while in 
Raig nn thousands watch the 
execution of businessmen 
charged with corruption. In 
Seoul foreigners Dy in to buy. 
or buy into, whole firms that 
a few months ago they could 
only have dreamed of pur- 
chasing. In Tokyo, Japanese 
hanks admit they have debts 
three times larger than previ- 
ously admitted. As the Asian 
disease spreads, no wonder 
the Situation Room at the 
White House, normally used 
for meetings on the missile 
threat from Iraq or Nato ex- 


pansion, h«« b eco m e a forum 
ter riiarngglfTTra of liquidity, 

loan exposure, and bafi-outs. 

The world eco n o m ic c risis 
-has a dangerous symmetry. 
The solutions being sought to 
it could undermine both 
Asia’s and the West’s systems 
of work, welfare and social 
provision. This goes beyond 
file more general threat of a 
world recession. In East Asia, 
the welfare of ordinary people 
is assured by economic sys- 
tems in which most benefits 
are delivered by firms. These 
can be big companies — state 
owned in China, private in 
Japan and South Korea — 
which provide not only em- 
ployment but many other 


forms of support. Or they can 
be small firms, protected by 
various barriers from compe- 
tition whether domestic or 
foreign, like the corner Shops 
of Japan. In South East Asia, 
in an iiurffUcfent unit undoubt- 
edly corr upt way, structures 
of patronage are also de- 
signed so that work and bene- 
fits are distributed to some 

wtwit «m ring common folk. 

In the West, most countries 
have systems in which the 
weDbeing of the population is 
secured by a comb i nation of 
state action, and that of com- 
panies ready to carry some 
social costs, but these systems 
are more and more under- 
pinned by private provision, 
particularly for pensions and 
terminal health problems, 
based on investments. Many 
cf these investments, to de- 
liver toe high ret ur ns needed 
to finance the high pay-outs 
promised, go to emerging 
markets, and in recent years 
very much to Asia. Tony 
Blair’s new gov ernment, for 
example, is proposing to 


Just don’t get found out 





Yvonne Roberts 


I T IS an ethical dilemm a 
— with bite. On Satur- 
day, the London Scottish 
mgby football player 
Simon penn had a tamp 
ttten ant of Ms ear which 

required 25 stitches. One of 
three men, Kevin Yates, Fe- 
derico Mendez and Victor 

Obogu.idayi^inthefrOTt 

l ine for Bath, had to he 
guilty. Yesterday, under 
pressure, Bath officials!#^ 
latedly decided to suspend 
Kevin Yates. He continues 
to maintain his frmocence 
as have two colle a gues. 

Coming clean. Of cowrae, 
is never easy particu- 


larly in the public arena. 
Sadly. In the past few 
weeks, even those prophets 

of a fresh dawn in politics. 
New Labour ministers, 
have also begun to display 
an aversion to owning up. 

“I have sinned” were words 

rarely heard from the suc- 
cession of Tory MPs who 
Bed while they leched dur- 
ing John Major’s baek-to- 
basics shambles. Alan 
Clark may have admitted to 
being “economical with the 
octuolUe" but in this, as in 
other areas, he was out on 
his own. . . , „ 

If, for Instance, the For- 1 
eten Secretary, Robin Cook, 
had been frank about his 1 
domestic affairs months 
ago, arguably he wouldn’t 
be caught in such quick- 
sand now. At the weekend 
too, we learned that either 
chancellor Gordon Brown ; 
or the Blessed Blair, (his 
packaging already dam- 
aged by the tobacco 
sponsorship, fiasco). Is 
being less than honest 
about the decision to run 


for the Labour party lead- 
ership. According to 
Brown’s biographer, Paul 
Routledge, Blair allegedly 
ratted on his friend by 
refusing to stand aside. 
Blair denies the charge: 
Brown stays mute. One or 
both has failed to come 

fV»an. 

The Irony, of course, Is 
that men culpa has its own 
advantages. In the 70s and 
80s it had a tremendous 
vogue, with the accent 
more on mea than culpa. 
Nixon made Us apologies 
ova: Watergate, a dozen 
American evangelicals con- 
fessed to drfnks/drnggy wo- 
manising and went on — 
purged and purified — to 
discover new sins and make 
several wifUnn more dol- 
lars. Even Edwina Carrie 
had her moment. In 1989, a 
few months after her resig- 
nation as health minister 
whan she uttered those 
fetefhl words. “Most of the 
egg production in this 
country sadly. Is now In- 
fected . . ”, she toured the 


make changes which, in order 
to concentrate state resources 
on the seriously poor and dis- 
advantaged, will, by implica- 
tion, much enlarge a middle- 
class private welfare system 
based on high returns on 
often foreign Investments. 

Yet what are we doing now? 
Asian societies are being 
' urged to take action — have 
already taken it, in some 
cases — which will lead to the 
dtmiimls of thousands cf 
workers and the closure of 
many firms, while preventing 
the additional government 
spending that mig ht succour 
the victims. Right wing Amer- 
ican opinion condemns both 
“statist" and “crony capital- 
ism” without accepting or 
mviw ^ tanritog that fh e s e sys- 
tems give work and other 
kinds of security to millions. 
At the same time many firms 
may pass out of national Into 
foreign ownership. You could 
not Imagine a much better 
recipe for political trouble, 
which in turn makes it the 
more unlikely that after a 


country, c ash i n g in on coxx- 
! Session, plugging her book. 
Life Lines. 

Fifteen months ago, 
Frances Lawrence, the wid- 
ow of the murdered head- 
master. Philip, launched 
her crusade to bring back a 
sense of civic duty. “A new 
mood of moraltem,” ran 
one headline. 

But If what Disraeli 
termed “the temper of the 
times” Is for openness, less 
sleaze, more honesty — 
then how do we create a 
culture of contempt which 
damns those public figures 
whom so often short- 
change on the truth? 

I N 1946 anthropologist 
Ruth Benedict wrote The 
Chrysanthemum And 
The Sword. Benedict was 
among -the first to observe 
that much of Japanese be- 
haviour was inhibited by 
the avoidance of shame; 
shame being tattocnccd by 
the notion of conformity to 
the community’s stan- 
dards. In contrast, Ameri- 
cans, tiie believed, were 
motivated by guilt, a moral- 
ity customised to snit the 
individual- In the 1990s, 
shame exercises almost no 


other way in respect cfmajori. 
tartan governments getting 
thing s done with mlnimnm 
deterrence. The unto violated 
system that gave you the poll 
tax, numerous ill-drafted Fi- 
nance Acts, the reckless caval- 
cade of contradictory crime 
hflfe of the last decade, not to 
mention a scrutiny of Euro- 
pean legislation which govern- 
ments treat as a joke, has 
proved its dangerous incompe- 
tence over many years. 

It’s asking a lot of govern- 
ment to get it to take this anal- 
ysis seriously. Proposing that 
ministers should see quality 
rather than quantity as the 
test of their decisions, and ask- 
ing them to invent a reformed 
second chamber with enough 
legitimacy to force them to do 
that, is quixotically improba- 
ble. That’s why Parliament, let 
alone the Irvine committee, 
can’t be left to do it A 

reformed Lords would be a 
dire rhaihmgn to an unre- 
formed Commons, a body so 
jealous of its interests that it 
wifi be quite incapable, fired 
up by a like-minded executive, 
of taking the large view which 
this axiomatic question 
requires. It won’t even get the 
right scale of debate started. 
There’s no more obvious sub- 
ject, therefore, for an outside 
body, a top-rank Royal Com- 
mission. to examine. Ulti- 
mately, Parliament would 
have to vote for reform, bur 
the rules of gove rnment, the 
limits of the possible, have be- 
come too Important a matter 
to be left exclusively to the 
governors. 

The power equation cannot 
be split down the middle. 
Either the Lords stays unre- 
formed. save for heavier 
peopling by the friends cf 
Tony Blair and Paddy Ash- 
down. As such, it will hover 
between the continued ridi- 
cule and soothing admiration 
♦bat are mnrtnp»nt on its im- 
potence. Alternatively, it will 
be reformed into a body that 
refines and amplifies parlia- 
mentary sovereignty. 


Let’s all worry 
about the end 
of the world 



short period of cherry pick- 
ing, Western banks and pen- 
sion fends will ever again 
enjoy the returns to which 
insurance companies and 
pension funds had persuaded 
themselves they were en- 
titled- That in turn will de- 
liver a substantial blow to 
private welfare in the West 

I N THE last decade, 
three billion, mainly 
Asian, people have come 
into the global economy. 
The optimistic view was 
that tiiis was a wonderful new 
wealth engine for the world of 
which the West could fake 
fell advantage. They would 
get much of the growth, while 
we would get a serious slice of 
the money, and some of this 
could be used to deal with the 
inevitable adjustments in 
Western economies as a num- 
ber of our firms contracted or 
moved in the face cf the 
competition. 

The outcome has been- dif- 
ferent. There is huge over- 
capacity to the global econo- 
my which gives us, for 
example, a world automobile 
industry capable of producing 
20 million more vehicles thayi 
there are likely customers. 
Manufacturing overcapacity 
was one of the reasons why so 
much recent Asian invest- 
ment went into hotels, shop- 
ping mane, luxury housing 
and golf courses, predictably 
producing over-capacity in 
those areas as wefi. 

Where could the money go 
to get the required returns? 
And, the most fundamental 
question of all, had we be- 
come addicted to rates cf 
return that are not sustain- 
able? Rates erf return that 
could only be offered by ig- 
noring environmental and 
social costs, by ignoring 
Asia's need for massive in- 
frastructural and anti-pollu- 
tion investments, by chasing 
cheap labour on a aiagti and ' 
bum basis, or, simply, by 
lying about the books? The 
latest from Asian capitals is 
that the exchanges are steady- 
ing, and maybe the corner 
has been turned. Well, maybe. 
But there can be no going 
back to where we were before. 
The East-West symbiosis was 
based in part on false pre- 
mises, and, even where it was 
not. we have damaged it prob- 
ably beyond repair by the 
way in which we have tried to 
solve the crisis. 


influence at all on the be- 
haviour of those in public 
life (Jonathan Aitken? Neil 
Hamilton's metamorphosis 
into a celebrity?), while 
guilt can be too easily- 
erased by self-serving justi- 
fications. Take, fot 
instance. OJ Simpson’s 
recent remark that if he . 
had killed his wife, it would ; 
have been because be loved 
her — death for her own 1 
good. j 

As the New York Times 
recently argued, "... the 
orientation is less about 
doing right than avoiding 
blame” At the same time, 
by refusing to accept 
blame, a perpetrator (one 
of Bath’s three frontline 
players for instance) also 
desists from taking respon- 
sibility for his actions — 
and the corrosion of the 
consensus on standards 
gathers pace. 

Shame has huge disad- 
vantages when interpreted 
too harshly — guilt can be 
equally savage In its 
capacity to destroy. But 
should we take pride in a 
society In which prominent 
men and women act as if 
the only true virtue lies in 

“getting away with it”? 


David McKie 


F inancial chaos. 
leaving companies 
ruined: aeroplanes ma- 
rooned in the sky or. still 
worse, falling out of it. as 
traffic-control systems crash; 
social-security systems in 
chaos, schools closed until fur- 
ther notire, hospitals out of 
action because vital machin- 
ery refuses to work. . . Maybe 
the 87 corporate and academic 
leaders who have written to 
Tony Blair, Bill Clinton and 
the Canadian premier Jeon 
Chretien warning of doom to 
come on January l. 2000 are 
victims erf some unusually 
selective version of mass 
hysteria. 

But take what they’re say- 
ing seriously, and this so- 
called millennium bug — or as 
we’re no doubt now expected 
to call it. this Millennium Bug 
Experience — seems to me to 
constitute one of the strangest 
am i most scandalous events of 
my lifetime. 

If these terrible things are 
threatening us. why has it 
taken so long for an industry 
stuffed with the world's cle- 
verest people, earning some of 
the world's fattest salaries, to 
wake up to impending disas- 
ter? It’s not that the industry 
lacked due warning. “There 
are lots of devices with little 
computers inside,” an expert 
from the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers soothingly ex- 
plained on Radio Five Live 
last September, “and the trou- 
ble is they may not respond to 
something unexpected like the 
millennium”. Others may 
think that 2,000 years since 
what later came to be called 
AD 1 constitutes pretty gener- 
ous notice. 

Ask any bank or building 
society: they’ve had forewarn- 
ings of this kind of trouble 
already. My fether-in-law was 
born in 1898. Computers don’t 
want to know that For a good 
while now computers have 
hppn re ftlSing to handle any 
transaction involving him, on 
the grounds that anyone 
citing *98 as his age of birth 
hasn’t beat bom yet The 
most likely explanation, even 
if you’re not paranoid, is that 
the industry knew, but chose , 
to keep quiet 

C HRISTINE Hobday of 
Colchester, a program- 
mer in the 70s, re c alled 
to a letter to the Guardian on 
January 6 that programmers 
were always underpressure to 
keep computer memories as 
limited as they could. “If we 
ever queried the fact that our 
programs would not run after 
the millennium,” she wrote, 
“our doubts were always 
greeted by management with 
the reply: "You surely don’t 


think that these programs will 
still exist in 2000?’ ” 

By commission or omission, 
anyway, someone has blun- 
dered. And yet there is not an 

outcry. The Millennium Dome 
Experience, which is likely to 
cost us perhaps a billion, is the 
subject of ioaming contro- 
I versy. yet where is the outrage 
I over the £70 billion which on 
some expert estimates we are 
destined to pay for the Bug 
Experience? Where are the 
throbhing U-ickbenchers, the 
stern select committee* ar- 
raigning trembling witnesses, 
the denunciatory columns of 
editorial bile from the Timet, 
across to the Sun? Where are 
the calls for heads, some of 
them .specified, to roll as some 
sign or penance? Where are 
the public confessions ut guilt 
from formrr kings of the in- 
dustry. parading t^chnulogy 
parks in sackcloth and ashes 
and humbly offering recom- 
pense? It Is almost as IT the 
world has concluded that the 
havoc threatened by the Mil- 
lennium Bug is not lUke the 
Dome) the product of human 
imperfections but some kind 
of Act or God. 

A ND in that sense the 
Bug Experience is 
uniquely apt for the cel 
ebration of a millennium. As 
the year 1U00 approached, 
people feared devastation and 
doom of many kinds, from 
earthquakes and whirlwinds 
and objects other than aero- 
planes falling out oT the sky 
and all sorts of dread ingredi- 
ents out of the Book of Revela- 
tions. right up to perhaps the 
most papular nomination: the 
End of the World itself. Among 
the rich and aristocratic, it’s 
said, some were full of repen- 
tance, distributing their 
money and goods to minions 
whom before they had treated 
with cruelty and contempt; 
while others thought if the 
world was about to end they’d 
better have a good time while 
they still could. Still others 
more chastely celebrated the 
impending end of a wicked, 
unhappy time and the dawn- 
ing of a more glorious one. 
But the pessimists, one imagi- 
nes. outnumbered the opti- 
mists. They usually do. 

On one level, what* s feared 
today is the mutiny of the 
machine. All the gadgetry we 
have taken for gnmted, from 
lap-tops through dishwashers 
to electronics in the control 
tower, is. plotting to turn updn 
us on January L 2000 on a 
scale for exceeding anything 
dreamed of by Spartacus. Yet 
this visitation too, I expect we 
wifi shortly be told, may repre- 
sent God’s judgment upon us; 
on nations which can’t lift 
their sights above the mate- 
rial, which idolise vain gadge- 
tries, which delude themselves 
into thinking you can buy 
yourself happiness at places' 
like Dixons and Comet . . . 

Fertile territory this, for 
millennarians. Except that we 
need to remember this about 
all the dire scenarios tar- 
nished on every side as the 
first 1,000 years AD drew to 
their close: none of it 
happened. 
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Professor Andrew Rutherford 
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The admirable 
administrator 

A NDREW Ruthcr- as BQ sdnunislrstor. He pos- 1 ProfttMi c 

ford, tbe former sessed outstanding admin is- writes: Audi 

vice-chancellor of ' trafive courage: as an army was 63 wbej 

the University of . . ; - -;•* officer in Africa he had warden of C 

London, who has \ learned how to make impor- lege and reti 


A NDREW Ruther- 
ford. the former 

vice-chancellor of 

the University of 
London, who has 

died aged 68, was a distin- 
guished writer on Lord Byron 
and Rudyarri Kipling and a 
brilliant administrator. His 
career was based upon a will- 
ingness to separate 
apparently 'Intractable prob- 
lems Into their constituent 
parts, propose for-sighted so- 
lutions, and persuade com- 
mittees to take appropriate 
action. He was aided by his 
lucidity, extraordinary com- 
mand of and control 

of a persuasive rhetoric. 

Rutherford was born in 
Helmsdale in Sutherland and 
educated at Helmsdale 
School, and George Watson's 
Boys’ College in Edinburgh. 
In 1951 he graduated from 
Edinburgh University with a 
a first In English Language 
and Literature. During his 
National Service between 
1951 and 1953 he was a 
national service officer in the 
Seaforth Highlanders, and 
served with tbe Somaliland 
Scouts on the Ethiopian fron- 
tier. He then researched on 
Byron at Merton College, 
Oxford, and was awarded his 
BLltt in 1959. In 1955 he was 
appointed to an assistant lec- 
tureship in En glish Litera- 
ture at Edinburgh, a lecturer- 
ship in 1956, and a senior 
lecturership in English at Ab- 
erdeen in 1964. He took a 
chair at Aberdeen in 1965. and 
the Regius Chalmers chair of 
English in Aberdeen three 
years later. Subsequently he 
became dean of the faculty, 
and senior vice-principal 
He moved to London in 1984 
as warden of Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege, negotiated its entry to 
the University of London and 
retired in 1992. Then he was 
summoned back to become 
London University's vice- 
chancellor from 1993 to 1997. 

Rutherford’s public service 
was extensive, including serv- 
ing on the British Council and 
the Council for National Aca- 
demic Awards. Hie was hon- 
oured by the State University 
of New York, Goldsmiths’, the 
universities of Athens and Ab- 
erdeen, and by a CBE in 1993. 

A superbly clear thinker, 
he was also bold and decisive. 
He once said that when learn- 
ing the Shorter Catechism as a 
bosb-w '.Helmsdale he 'got to- 
question 20 — to which the 
answer begins "God having, 
out onus-mere good pleasure, 
from- -all. -eternity, elected 



Rutherford: da nnHw g ability 
and a gra vitas to go with it 

some to everlasting life” — be 
realised at once that "mere 
good pleasure” was an insuffi- 
cient justification and mor- 
ally indefensible. His connec- 
tion with the church ceased. 

He chose to study Byron at 
a time when tbe poet was not 
academically popular, and the 
conclusion to Byron: A Criti- 
cal Study (1961), that The Vi- 
sion of Judgment is Byron’s 
masterpiece, aesthetically 
perfect, intellectually consis- 
tent, highly entertaining, and 
morally profound, both states 
characteristic Rutherford val- 
ues and was a challenge to 
critical taste in the period. He 


as an administrator. He pos- 
sessed outstanding adminis- 
trative courage: as an army 
officer in Africa he had 
learned how to make impor- 
tant decisions and accept res- 
ponsibility for them. 

Ability of this kind is 

rfannHng and he had a grsvi- 
tas to go with It To tbe 
second-year student In Edin- 
burgh, he seemed about 40; to 
the young colleague, he 
seemed to be in his upper 
thirties on arrival in Aber- 
deen — Indeed, when he was 
appointed to his first chair he 
turned out to be 35. 

To younger colleagues and 
j to students he might some- 
times have seemed oppres- 
sive, but if so the problem 
was that his exasperation 
with the confusions and mud- 
dles and bad practices In tbe 
professional lives of others 
could be channelled into a 
stuffy mode of expression. 
But on recognising real 
achievement he was generous 
In Ms praise, and when faced 
with real distress he was pa- 
tient, supportive and kind. 
This ought to have been obvi- 
ous to ns all for he chose to 
study Byron, who through the 

discipline of poetry brought 
clarity to a chaotic psyche. 

That Rutherford should 
have died in his late sixties. 


Rutherford possessed administrative 
courage; as an army officer he learned 
how to make important decisions and 
accept responsibility for them 


next wrote on Rudyard Kip- 
ling, at a point when Kipling 
was scorned by academic crit- 
ics, and during the next 20 
years he went on to edit 
seven volumes of his stories 
and poetry, enlightening our 
understanding both oF tbe 
writing and of imperialism’s 
combining of the highest 
ideals with appalling exploita- 
tion of people and countries. 

Rutherford's most impor- 
tant work. The Literature of 
Wan Fine Studies tn Heroic 
Virtue (1978), Is significant be- 
cause it is a study of courage 
per se, and not just about 
heroism and fortitude in the 
work of Kipling, TE Law- 
rence, war poetry, Evelyn 
Waugh and John Le Carre. It 
is as though in Ms literary 
criticism Rutherford was ar- 
ticulating the philosophy of 
life which he put into practice 


only three months after retir- 
ing, is a great loss: there was 
much more on Kipling to 
come. On his first retirement 
after Goldsmiths’ in 1992, 
when a life of duties and res- 
ponsibilities seemed to be be- 
hind him, he felt able to relax, 
and told funny stories about 
colleagues, shared experi- 
ences and passed on wisdom: 
he was a very good compan- 
ion. The witty, warm, private 
man Is now never going to be 
properly known. 

The greatest loss is to 
Nancy his wife, and to his 
three children and to his 
grandchildren; they have 
been deprived of a man who 
for all his immense service to 
education In Britain was go- 
ing to flourish in new ways in 
his retirement 

David Hewitt 


ProfatMr Qraham Zalllek 

write*: Andrew Rutherford 
was 63 when he retired as 
warden of Goldsmiths' Col- 
lege and returned to his na- 
tive Scotland. There he 
planned to resume his schol- 
arly activities and pursue 
other Interests. But when, 
within two years, he became 
vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of London, it fell to Mm 
to implement already agreed 
fiinriarn ontai reforms. His ini- 
tial two-year appointment 
was quickly extended to 
three and at the end he had 
successfully completed the 
agenda. He was looking for- 
ward to resuming hls inter- 
rupted retirement activities 
in when his final 

illness was diagnosed during 
his last month in post in 
April 1997. 

Rutherford was exactly the 
right person to steer the uni- 
versity through those critical 
years; he had personal s kills , 
experience, integrity, cour- 
tesy and kindness; and was 
sensitive to the history that 
led to the reforms. His no- 
table contribution was recog- 
nised by the university just 
before Christmas when it 
resolved to award him an 
honorary DLiL 

Rutherford had many res- 
ervations about recent trends 
in higher education policy-, 
he was a leader committed to 
the values of the university 
to whi ch his entire career 
gave eloquent expression. 

Alastdr Niven addn Andrew 
Rutherford was a member of 
the British Council's English 
| teaching advisory committee 
in the mid-1980s when he con- 
i ceived the idea of a separate 
literature advisory commit- 
tee to inform and guide the 
Council. When that impor- 
tant advisory body was for- 
mally established in 1987 he 
became its first chairman 
and had held the post ever 
since. He was a truly brilliant 
chairman, measured, wise 
and generous-minded. 

He undertook several Brit- 
ish Connell lecture tours, no- 
tably in Greece and India 
where his favourite topics 
were Byron, Ki pling and the 
first world war poets. For 
more than a decade he has 
been the outstanding influ- 
ence on the Council’s literary 
policy. 

Andrew Rutherford, university 
administrator and writer, bom 
July 23, 1929; died January 13, 

, 1997 
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Public scho ol revolutionaries: Richard Warwick (right) with David Wood and Malcolm McDowell in If . . 

Richard Warwick 

if and buts of stardom 


T HE THREE actors who 
played the revolu- 
tionary public school- 
boys in Lindsay An- 
derson's 1968 film If . . . went 
on to have very different 
careers. Malcolm McDowell 
was taken up by Hollywood 
and David Wood became a 
writer and producer of chil- 
dren’s plays; but Richard 
Warwick, who has died of 
Aids aged 52, remained a job- 
bing actor, as happy in situa- 
tion comedy as Shakespeare. 
One attempt to turn him Into 
a romantic lead foundered 
when the vehicle, the 1970 
comedy film The Breaking of 
Bumbo was shelved. 

Bom Richard Winter In 
Gravesend, Kent, he was edu- 
cated at Cheltenham’s Dean 
Close School and the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, de- 
buting in repertory at Wor- 
thing. Despite playing only 
walk-ons at Laurence Olivl- , 


Ewart Abner 


er*s National Theatre com- 
pany at the Old Vic, he caught 

the eye of Franco Zeffirelli, 
who took Warwick to Italy to 
play Gregory In the 1968 film 
of Romeo and Juliet. In If. . 
the same year, Warwick was 
the gymnast Wallace. 

In 1969 Warwick played 
Nicky opposite Margaret 
Leighton as hls mother in a 
BBC television production of 
Noel Coward’s The Vortex, a 
performance which won the 
Master's approvaL Tbe scene 
was now set for Warwick to 
be launched as a film star in 
The Breaking of Bumbo, in 
which he played Guards offi- 
cer Bumbo Bailey alongside 
Joanna Lumley. ‘It’s a mara- 
thon part and maybe the mak- 
ing or breaking of me,” he 
said. It was neither. The film 
was so poor that it went al- 
most unreleased, taming up , 
on television five years later. 1 

Warwick’s film career pro- 


gressed no further. By 1972 he 
was playing a bit part as the 
Seven of Spades In a clumsy 
movie version of Alice’s Ad ■ 
ventures in Wonderland. Al- 
though he did have featured 
roles in independent films — 
Derek Jarman cast him in 

Sebasttane and The Tempest 
— Warwick worked mostly on 
stage and television. 

After his West End debut as 
Donald Stnden’s son in Ratti- 
gan's In Praise qf Love in 1973, 
he made several trips to the 
US. sometimes touring in clas- 
sical rales. Back in Britain in 
1981. he had his most popular 
success as Phfl, the young 
husband in- the TV comedy 
series A Fine Romance. 

In the 1980s Warwick 
worked intermittently and 
partied constantly. “He 
regarded the world as his toy 
and everyone in it as his play- 
mates," his younger brother. 
Giles, said. He found his true 


rote in life as a caring friend. 
His circle included many gay 
men with AMs, among them 
the actors Ian Charleson and 
Edward Duke, and Warwick 
nursed them selflessly. His 
own HIV-positive status was 
diagnosed in 1991. 

. Warwick retuned to the 
West End in 1994 In Rope. In 
1996 he was able to accept a 
small part in Zeffirelli’s film 
of Jane Eyre but by this time 
he was spending increasing 
amounts of time in hospitaL 
However, as Giles explained, 
“be had a stubborn streak” 
and had no intention of wait- 
ing around for the end. Ear- 
lier this year he took a trip to 
Australia and. as late as Octo- 
ber, he was in Portugal 

David MottUvrey 

Richard Warwick, actor, boro 
April 29. 1945; -died December 
16, 1997 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A voice for 
black music 


P OSTWAR America saw 
a boom in black 
rhythm 'n* blues, giv- 
ing birth to many small re- 
cord companies. Few were 
black-owned but Vee Jay was 
one of the exceptions. In 1954 
Ewart Abner, who has died of 
cancer aged 74, joined that 
company as general manager, 
rising to president seven 
years later. In 1973 the pio- 
neering Aimer went cm to be- 
come president of Motown, 
the label that epitomised 
black American music’s 
global commercial success in 
the 1960s and early 1970s. 

At Vee Jay, founded by disc 
jockey Vivian Bracken. It was 
Abner who masterminded the 
career of Gene "Duke ofSarF 
Chandler wnd handled the - 
label’s first white group sign- 
ing, the Four Seasons. And it 
was Abner who asked EMI in 
London for the US rights to 
Frank Ifield’s 1962 yodelling 
million-seller l Remember 
You. EMI agreed — on condi- 
tion that Vee Jay also took 
the first few records by the 
Beatles, EMFs American affil- 
iate Capitol having rejected 
the Fab Four. Thus did Vee 
Jay have million-sellers with 
Please Please Me and- Twist 
and Bhfitrt 

Bora In Chicago, Abner 
attended De Paul and Howard 
universities, gaining an ac- 
countancy degree In 1949. 
Briefly manager of a factory 
pressing 78rpm shellac d jtffjs. 
in 1950 he became a song- 
writer for the Flamingos, the 
Moonglows and other groups 
before joining Vee Jay. He 
continued to write songs and 
produce records, among the 
most successful being Tn My 
Front Room, recorded for Vee 
Jay by the El Dorados but 
sanitised as an even bigger' 
hit for the white market by 
Fat Boone.- Yet hls forte lay 
elsewhere — in making deals. . 
In the early 1960s he also 


started a jazz line with Wayne 
Shorter and Eddie Harris. But 
after the Beatles’ success Vee 
Jay fired Abner, reportedly 
for extravagance. Without his 
business nous, the company 
floundered and by the Hme he 
was reinstated it was too late 
to save the label from 
bankruptcy- 

But in its glory years Vee 
Jay had inspired fledgling 
black entrepreneurs, hone 
more so than Tanka Mo- 
town ’s Berry Gordy. who 
brought Abner to the com- 
pany in 1967. Able and witty. 
Abner wished the white Mor- 
mon Osmonds luck when they 
proposed' to reinvent them- 
selves as a soul-based group: 
"We go on doing our thing,” 
he observed, "ami they go oh 
doing ... our thing.” 

A S Gordy*s right-hand 
man, Abner battled 
with Joe Jackson, 
Gather and manage r- q f the 
Jackson Five, who wan 1 *d his 
sons to leave Motown, i3ut he 
also, negotiated a contract i 
with. Stevie Wonder which' 
gave the singer unprecedented l 
artistic control of his record - 1 
lugs. Until tbe mid-1980s he 1 
was Chltf business adviser at 
Wonder’s Black Bull coipara- 
tioh and planned .Wonder’s 
successful ca mp aig n for Janu- 
ary 15 to be Martin Luther 
King Day, a national holiday. 

After Gordy sold Motown 
Records. Abner helped run 
Gordy 1 s remaining music 
publishing and film 
businesses, and was one of 
the founders .of the Black 
Music Association in 1978, 

He is survived by hls wife 
Olivia, sever children and 
three grandchildren.' 

Dave Ufag 

Ewart G Abner, record company 
executive, 'boro May 11. 1923; 
died December 27, 1997- 


IN MEDIA Guardian (Janu- 
ary 5, pages 6 and 7), we 
reported the case of Alan 
Pearce, a former BBC corre- 
spondent in Kabul. In a sub- 
sidiary headline we said that 
"as soon as he was seriously 
injured and could no longer 
file reports from the war 
zone, the Corporation went 
missing in action". This was 
.misleading. The BBC have 
asked us to make it dear that 
Mr Pearce carried on work- 
ing for two months after he 
was assaulted. In December 
1996 he was referred to BBC 

doctors but resigned before 
seeing them. They say a fur- 
ther appointment was offered 
after he had Jeff the. BBC but 
was declined. It was only 
eight months - after leaving 
that' Mr Pearce made any 
claim for injury and this, they 
say. has contributed to the 
delay in resolving the. case. 

IN AN article (January 12, 
page 18 ), we referred to the 
smile being wiped off Michael 
Portillo's face “In . the early 
hours ofMay 1". It was May 2. 

IN AN article headed. The 
.dividend of Diana (yesterday, 
page 17), we referred to Earl 


Spencer’s tribute to hls sister 
in Westminster Cathedral. 
We should have said West- ,, 
minster Abbey. 

ONE OF our leading articles ? 
(January 12. page 14). began, 
“As blue tits dive into the 
hedge to build their nests ...” 2 
Blue tits do not build nests in , 
hedges. They prefer boles in " 
tree tranks, amongst other 12 
locations. : 

IN yesterday’s Styleimens- n 
wear special (G2. page 9), we ■* 
referred, both in a caption 

and the text, to The Prodigy's ’ 

Maxine. We should have said 
Maxim. Sorry. 

IN THE caption to a photo- ' 

graph in Guardian Education, - 

(January 13 , page 2), we 
wrongly identified Bristol ' 
City captain Sean Dyche as 
Dean Dyche. Our apologies. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact . 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning ■’* 
0171 239 9589 between Ham , 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. - 
Fax 0171 239 9897. E-mail - 
readeri5tgiuxrdian.co.uk 


Birthdays 


Robert. Armstrong, race- 
horse trainer, 54- Margaret 
Beckett, MP, President of the 
Board of Trade, 55; Chuck 
Berry, singer, -.72; Fr ank 
Bough, broadcaster, 65; 
Lloyd Bridges, actor, 85; Sir 
Neil Cossons, director, the 
Science Museum, 58: Ivor 
Cutler, humorist, 75; Lord 
Dacre, historian, 84; Jane 
. Drabble, director of educa- 
tion, BBC, 51; A Harry Grif- 
fin, Guardian country diarist 

87; Gareth Hale,: comedian, ■ 
;45; Dame Mary Hogg, Hi gh 
Court judge, 51; Nicholas : 
Knightly, fashion designer, 
41; Melvin Lasky; former edi- 
tor, Encounter, 78; Peter 
Maltlis, FRS, Inorganic - 
chemist, 65; Princess 
Michael of Kent. 53; Marga- 
ret O’Brtenu actress, 61; Car- 


oline Raphael, commission- - 
fog editor, Radio 4, 40: Ed- 
ward .Teller, physicist, 90; 
Andrew Tyrie, Conservative ■ 
MP, 41; Peter Waterman, re- 
cord producer; si. 
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Sell-by 
date for 
the 

century 

The double zero at the end of the 
millennial date spells apocalypse very 
soon, and for some firms it may 
already be too late. By Chris Barrie, 
Simon Beavis and David Rowan 


The story so far... 


Y OU know tbe 
story by now: 
Computer pro- 
grammers from 
tbe 196Qs to the 
early 80s see a 
simple way to save computer 
memory and hence money: 
reduce any dates In tbe pro- 
gram to the last two digits. AH 
goes smoothly — with 1975 
painlessly becoming 75. 1983 
becoming 83 — until one small 
event that ought, really to have 
been foreseen. When the digital 
clock hits midnight on Decem- 
ber 31. 1999, it confronts a year 
coded as 00. It assumes that 
this also begins with 19 — and 
acts accordingly Supermarket 
computers reject cheese that 
appears a century past its sell- 
by date; oil-tanker engines shirt 
down, deciding that they can- 
not arrive 100 years before they 
set out pension-plan investors 
find their nest eggs reduced to 
1900 values. 

Apocalypse very soon — 
and one which our political 
leaders still appear not to have 
flilly grasped, according to the 
experts' regular warnings of 
doom. This week it was the 
British-North American Com- 
mittee of business leaders and 
nnartftmtrs. who wrote to gov- 
ernments in Britain, the US 
and Canada about their 
“acute concern "that our lead- 
ers were not doing enough to 
ensure computers "comply" 
with the year 2000. Last week 
it was Robin Gueniec execu- 
tive director of the govern- 
ment-appointed Taskforce 
2000. warning the Prime Min- 
ister that "we are getting it 
wrong. If we continue to do so, 
the harm to the economy wiH 
be substantial and the lives of 
mill ions of people will he 
unnecessarily damaged." A 
month earlier a consulting 
group warned of “severe dis- 
ruption" as only around half 
of British companies were 
fully aware of the problemfl). 

But there is a solution, as 
computer consultants and pro- 
grammers are finding to their 
glee: at the right price, busi- 
nesses can buy the expertise 
they need. Cap Gemini, 
Europe's largest computer ser- 
vices company estimates the 
eventual hill in Britain to be 
some £23 b01ioafS9 — and that 
Email organisations will need 
to pay £200.000 on average, 
medium-sized ones £400,000, 
and large ones £2 million. 

British Telecom alone 
expects to spend £300 million, 
in a project that involves 
rewriting 300 million lines of 


Areyou really? 

ofvtoric carapteted far atteaS sppSatkm, 
.^eoBoixSjnpt&W 1887 UK ninny 



The future 


code. Indeed, companies will he 
budgeting so much to solve the 
problem that there win simply 
not be the supply to meet their 
needs: System House, an indus- 
try newsletter published by 
Richard Hoiway says it win be 
im pnsisihia for Brit ish compa- 
nies to spend more than £15 hfl- 
lion — as further resources 
will not be available. Cap Gem- 
ini says demand for informa- 
tion technology (IT) staff to fix 
the prohlem will exceed supply 
after this April 
The money does not go 
wholly to consultants: much 
of it is needed for raising 
awareness throughout organi- 
sations, establishing an in- 
house Inventory of what 
needs attention, and eventu- 
ally testing the new system. 
But the outside IT specialists 
and “change consultants” will 
command a high proportion. 
It can cost about £1 to change 
a line of program code — and 
a medium-sized company 
might typically rely cm 16 sys- 
tems (from payroll to mailing 
lists) with perhaps 6,000 pro- 
grams using 12 minion lines 
of code. A complete year 2000 
fflMnpTiartt* project might take 
50 programmers almost three 
years: that is why tbe experts 
are warning that even now 
actioumay be too late. Ear this 
company the cost would be 
some £35 million- Of course, 
as with an demand-led opera- 
tions, the market price can go 
up — and op even further 

T HE IT industry 
has perhaps not 
helped itself by 
failing to define 
precisely the scale 
of the problem 
and the Likely coat of solving 
it The Gartner Group the 
leading IT research firm in 
the US, estimates the global 
cost of clearing the bug at 
between £400 billion and £600 
billion. But even then It has 
said the entire bill — when 
project-management costs, 
delayed upgrades, and litiga- 
tion are added in — could be 
nearer £1 trinkm. These are 
scary numbers — so huge that 
sceptics have used them to 
suggest that the computer 
industry is blowing tbe issue 
out of an proportion so it can 
inakw a fortune solving it 
Andy Kyte. Gartner Group’s 
European research director 
denies that the IT industry is 
exaggerating the problem in 
order to capitalise. In justifica- 
tion, he argues that the money 
spent merely “diverted spend” 



— with the sum that would 
have bought new computer 
systems being used to fix some 
vary old ones. “There are 
those who argue that the year 
2000 problem has been dreamt 
19 by consultants to makea lot 
of money I can say categori- 
cally that is not true. For the 
IT industry this problem is 
practically the same as "clean- 
ing the drains. Hey are hav- 
ing to say Tm sorry we cant 
do any of this new; sexy devel- 
opment work — we've got to go 
rmd r-fcan the d rain s." 

He does not deny that there 
are some big winners. Some 
IT specialists producing spe- 
cific computer tools to Sx the 
bug win certainly find a new 
market But apart from that, 
no one set of professionals 
wQl cash in above an others. 
“He major winners of the 
year 2000 are going to be the 
lawyers. It is Inevitable that a 
lot of disputes are going to 
end up in the courts." 

The unprecedented skills 
shortage is pushing up costs 
to extraordinary levels. Even 
within the last 12 months, 


firms have started to pay 
three to four times more for 
consultants and technicians 


who can solve the problem. 
Tales of poaching of skilled 
staff are rife; warnings have 
been cnmfrng in from le nding 
firms that they will soon sim- 
ply run out of trained people. 

Many British firms lack the 
people to tackle the mfilen- 
nimn bug simply because of 
their own efficiency goals. 
Having shed “excess" staff in 
the 1980b, companies no 
longer have any reserve to 
grapple with one-off problems 
such as reprogramming com- 
puters. Gary Miles, a director 
at pa Consulting, says his 
company’s research suggests 
that industry is expecting to 
get half of the resources it 
needs from outside. For 
resources, read consultants. 
His own company is already 
fully booked. Faced with such 
demand, he says companies 
such as BA have two choices. 
They either embark on a 
recruitment campaign to 
train new consultants. Or 
they can batten down the 


hatches and turn new work 
away until existing projects 
are completed — which Is 
what PA has decided to da 
In contrast, K&rl Chapman 
is prepared to take on anyone 
with the right aptitude and atti- 
tude. irrespective of their 
working background. As chief 
executive of tbe CRT Group an 
IT consultancy Chapman let it 
be known before Christmas 
that his company wanted 2,000 
recruits and would welcome 
teachers, the unemployed, or 
those who wanted to return to 
woric after having children. His 
firm has received weQ over 
10,000 applications, many of 
them of high s ta nd a rd. 

U nluckily 
C hapman's 
recruitment cam-_ 
paign is unlikely’ 
to make a serious 
dent in the skins 
sbortaga The Computer Ser- 
vices and Software Associa- 
tion says there Is a shortfall of 
30,000 people out of a skills 
base of 800,000 people. And the 
shortfall will get worse as 


demand increases. 

That Is why the Prison Ser- 
vice has begun exploratory 
talks with computer compa- 
nies like ICL about using pris- 
on ers to fin the gap. Prisoners 
already cany out database 
work and, at £2 an bout could 
prove much cheaper than con- 
ventional programmers. 

However Gary Miles says 
there is evidence that sane con- 
sultants are indulg in g in busi- 
ness practices that some clients 
would regard as criminal. 
There is anecdotal evidence 
that consultants are exploiting 

firms' mounting despe ration 

and gazumping piift nfo trading 
one against the other in a ruth- 
less auction for skills. 

“People are cherry-picking.” 
says Rob Wirszycz, director 
general of the CSS A- “It is 
understandable. In a dinner we 
held recently for chief execu- 
tives of FT firms, they came to 
the conclusion that competi- 
tion to hire people was greater 
than for business. ” 

Prevailing wisdom has it 
that smaller companies are 
those most likely to suffer 


KEA. the funttura chain, 
domd its Wellington 
branch ewer Christmas, 
reportedly due to 
probUma ft was hawig 
vbOi *OU'-expirtng credt 
cards. 


A irudti-mBon-pourtd UK 
hospital body Maimer 
would not work on 
February 29, 1896 
bocawftooukfa't 
hands leap years. 2000 

is a leap year. 


because of their inadequate 
reserves of manpower and 
finance. But Miles says this 
weary may be overdone. Small 
firms could not afford to buy 
the mainframes of the past: 
they bought PCs as the prices 
felL Hence their technology 
tends to be newer and the com- 
panies less dependent an it 
The most vulnerable compa- 
nies are the bigger groups, such 
as high-street banks, entirely 
dependent on IT In handling 

mfUiftry aryf t rangnr-H nnq. 


lem is spreading fast. 

(here is complacency within 
national governments, big 
companies are beginning to 
put real pressure on for a 
change of emphasis. The let- 
ter this tfeek from leading 
industrialists and academics 
to Bill Clinton. Tony Blair and 
Jean Chretien warned of the 
catastrophic effects tbe bug 
could have on private-sector 
business, financial sendees, 
important public services, 
travel and defence. 

Next week the British Gov- 
ernment will launch its own 


m tile n - 

mum bug 
agency under the 
chairmanship of Don 
Cruickshank. the outgoing 
telecoms regulator But 
observers still worry that 
complacency is still gripping 
aU pans of the puhlic sector. 
Tbe Government is proving 
among those least prepared. 
Research for Cap Gemini 
shows that the public sector 
has completed only a quarter 
of the work needed to convert 
its computers, compared with 
35 per cent for the retail and 
wholesale sectors. David 
Clark, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, estimates ; 
that the Government wUl 
need to spend £370 million to 
avoid the bug — and that does 
not include the NHS or local 
government. . 

Already some computer sys^ 
terns are failing to deal with the 
date change. Credit cards with 
a 00 expiry date have already 
been refused by IKEA stores. 
Firms trying to process deliver- 
ies of goods after January 1, 
2000, wfll also begin to find that 
old systems do not do tbe Jotx It 
is a problem which win strike 
progressively between now and 
tbe turn of the century 
Then there wDl be the prob- 
lem that wfll strike on the first 
day of the new century in an 
estimated 60 to 80 billion 
microprocessors in every type 
of mechanical device from 
domestic appliances to lifts, 
trains and planes. 

Andy Kyte laments the fact 
that the problem was origi- 
nally labelled the “millen- 
nium timebomb". It is, he 
says, more like a hurricane. 
“We are currently feeling the 
first breezes. By next year the 
wind wUl be getting stronger 
and stronger until it readies 
tornado force. By comparison, 
January 1 In the year 2000 wUl 
come almost as a relief" 

SonrcMS (1) Defusing the 
MHIenrWumBomb.byPA 
Consulting (Decembers 1997): 

(2) Cap Gemini Millennium Index 
(October 28 1997). 
OrepMoswavre: 

Parfamentafy Office of Science & 
Technology (Note 89): System 
House (Richard Hotway Ltd); 
Taskforce 2000. Bar chart based 
or PA Consulting survey at 
December 1997. 
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Simon Beevts and Chris Baute 
report on madia business tor the 
Guardian; David Rowan Is Analysis 
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Welsh join gas ‘free market 1 


FinanceGuardian 


Nuclear lifeline severed 


Notebook 


Paul Brown, Environment 
Correspondent 


but MPs are offered a subsidy-free alternative 


T WO blows were de- 
livered to British 
Nuclear Fuels last 
nlgbt when the En- 
vironment Agency 
postponed decisions about 
granting licences to continue 
key parts of its operations. 

The agency cast doubt on 
the commercial viability of 
BNFL’s £300 million pluto- 
nium fuel plant. Then minis- 
ters said they were thinking 
of taking the decision out of 
the hands of the agency alto- 
gether and making a po l iti c al 
decision on granting a radio- 
active-discharge licence for 
all of BNFL’s plants at Sella- 
fleld, Cumbria. 

The setback for the last big 
state-owned industry comes 
shortly after the Government 
attempted to shore up BNFL 
by poshing through a merger 
with Magnox Electric, the 
company that runs the oldest 
of Britain‘9 nuclear reactors. 
Ministers have admitted that 
the deal, which seems certain 
to block any prospect of priva- 


mai frND. wave and solar- gene rated 
TV electricity will easily carry the 
Government beyond Its target to pro- 
duce at least 10 per cent of the UK’s 
power needs from renewable energy 
sources toy 201 0, according to one of 
the world’s largest integrated natural 
gas companies, writes Celia Weston. 

Executives ofEnron, giving evi- 
dence yesterday to a House of Com- - 
mans inquiry into energy policy, said 
no public subsidy would be needed for 
the power industry to expand the use 
of alternative fuels. 

The executives esti mate d that up to 
three-quarters of the UK’s alternative 
generation target could be met by 


wind-turbine Enron builds 

wind turbines and is keen to establish 
an of&hore project. 

Ralp h po dg e , ohairmap pf Enron 

Europe, said renewable energy 
sources would ensure that the UK did 
not become overly dependent on gas- 
fired power stations. 

But he warned the trade and indus- 
try select committee that the Govern- 
ment’s temporary ban on building gas- 
fired power stations would not protect 
the remains of the coal Industry. 

Mr Hodge called on the Government 
to lift the moratorium and warned 
that coal-fired power stations, and the 
deep mining industry , did not have a 


long-term fixture. “There Is a role for 
mixed fuel supply, for some years of 
coal and gas. That’s about making effi- 
cient use of existing assets but it can 

be no more than medium-term.” 

One-and-a-half million cars would 
have to be removed from roads to com- 
pensate for the additional carbon-di- 
oxide emissions produced in the life a 

each 1,000-megawatt coal-fired plant, 
even using “dean coal” technology. 

“It is difficult to reconcile the UK’s 
envir onmental MwnnitwipnK and 
undertakings with a policy which pro- 
motes reliance on higher carbon- and 
sulphur-emitting fuels in electricity 
generation.” 


fixation, could cost taxpayers 
at least £4 billion in liabilities 
and 2,000 jobs. 

BNFL has always shown a 
profit on reprocessing con- 
tracts for foreign and UK util- 
ities. Last year, Che company 
made £216 million on sales of 
nearly £L3 billion. 

Agency officials were not , 
convinced that the company 
had made a case that the I 


MOX (mixed oxide fuel) plant 
is commercially viable, even 
though it is completed and 
awaiting the licence. 

The plant would take pluto- 
nium by conveyor belt from 
the adjacent billion ther- 
mal oxide reprocessing plant 
(Thorp) and mix it with ura- 
nium to create new ftiel for 
nuclear reactors. Plutonium 
would be re-exported to Japan 


and Germany. MOX fuel Is for 
more expensive, than ura- 
nium fuel, however, and de- 
tractors say there is no eco- 
nomic case for it. 

For BNFL the MOX plant Is 
crucial because the only justi- 
fication for Thorp’s existence 
is that the plutoniam it pro- 
duces has some end use. Since 
the fast breeder reactor pro- 
gramme collapsed, MOX has 


been BNFL’s lifeline. Under 
European law. the company 
has to justify any new nuclear 
discharges as a public benefit. 
Exporting .surplus plutonium 
produced through reprocess- 
ing spent foreign fuel would 
be unlikely to stand up to the 
legal fHaiiong p threatened by 
environmental groups. 

The Environment Agency 
will start two new public con- 


sultation exercises as a result 
of yesterday’s decision. It 
held one such exercise in Jan- 
uary last year and appointed 
PA Consulting Group to ad- 
vise on file economic case 
after objections were raised. 
The group’s report will be 
made public oh Monday and 
objectors win have another 
two months to make 

Even more troubling for 
BNFL is the agency's two- 
month consultation exercise 
on discharges for the whole 
plant. There is considerable 
public anxiety about some in- 
creases, and there have been 
international protests about 
one particular radionuclide, 
te chn etium-99, which has 
shown up tn increasing 
amounts in shellfish, particu- 
larly lobsters. 

Britain has told other 
European governments it 
will cut radioactive dis- 
charges but granting a 
licence would be seen as 
breaking that promise. Nor- 
way recently said it had de- 
tected a five-fold Increase In 
tiie incidence of technetium- 
99 in shellfish. 


IMF must say 
more than sorry 



Pay rises pile 
pressure on 
interest rates 


Larry Em utt 
Economics Editor 

G overnment anxiety 
that tumbling unem- 
ployment will cause an 
inflationary spiral in pay 
awards was reinforced yester- 
day with the release of official 
figures showing earnings 
growth up for a second 
month. 

News that average earnings 
in the year to November rose 
by 4.75 per cent sent tremors 
through the City and 
prompted speculation that the 
Bank of- England’s monetary 
policy -committee will raise 
base rates at its meeting early 
next month. 

The Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown, is now set to redouble 
his warnings that higher pay 
will lead to dearer home loans 
and is likely to adopt a tough 
stance in negotiations with 
Britain's five million public- 
sector workers. 

Data from the Office for 
National Statistics Indicated 
that the number of people out 
of work and claiming benefit 
dropped for the 22nd succes- 
sive month to 1.411.200 in De- 
cember. the lowest level since 
July 1980. 

The 26.800 Call in the sea- 
sonally adjusted jobless total 
brought the cumulative de- 
cline since unemployment 
peaked at the end or i992 to 
1,570,000. 

The authorities believe 
that, alter several years in 
which job insecurity kept a 
brake on pay. earnings are 
finally starting to respond to 
the brighter outlook for jobs. 

ONS officials said increases 
in overtime and bonus pay- 
ments pushed up earn ing* 
growth from 4.25 per cent in 
the year to September to 


425 per cent in October and 
4.75 per cent in November. 

With productivity growing 
at just over 2 per cent, the 
rate of earnings growth is 
only just compatible with the 
Government’s 2J5 per cent in- 
flation target 

The Bank’s minutes of its 
December monetary policy 
committee meeting — when 
rates were left unchanged at 
7.25 per cent — said it was 
possible that despite the five 
post-election increases in 
base rates, the pace of eco- 
nomic activity was for too 
rapid for comfort 

“Policy might need to be 
tightened again quite soon If 
there were not clear evidence 
i in the early part of the new 
year that the economy was 
I slowing sharply.” 

The minutes highlighted 
the growing problem of skills 
shortages for firms, particu- 
larly in the South. According 
to the latest ONS figures, the 
jobless rate in the South-east 
is 3.1 per cent, against a 
national average of 5.0 per 
cent, itself the lowest figure 
for more than 17 years. 

In the second half of 1997. 
the number of unemployed 
claimants fell by an average 
j of 31,400 per month, a picture 
mirrored by the Govern- 
ment’s alternative method of 
calculating joblessness — the 
Labour Force Survey. 

The LFS, which uses a 
yardstick drawn up by the In- 
ternational Labour Organisa- 
tion to measure the number 
of people actively looking for 
work, found that unemploy- 
ment fell by 150.000 in the 
three months to November. 

Despite foiling for the 19th 
quarter in a row, ILO unem- 
ployment remains 400,000 
higher than the claimant- 
count to taL 



Hashing in An Indonesian investor enjoys his handles of rupiahs after converting his dollarsPHorosRAPH: upali aturugiri 

Rating agencies face legal fight 


Triple whammy? 


Asia in 
turmoil 


Average earn 
(LH scale, %) 


Inflation rate 
(LH scale, %) 


Unemployment, 
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Laurie Laird In London 
and Nick Cumming-Bruee 
fn Jakarta 


L EADING rating agen- 
cies face legal action for 
not warning investors 
sooner of the risk of Korean 
and Indonesian bonds. 

In an unprecedented move, 
the Fitch IBCA rating agency 
has admitted to mistakes in 
evaluating the economic po- 
sition of South Korea. 

Legal sources last night 


said this could open the door 
to lawsuits against the agen- 
cies, particularly in the 
United States. 

Agencies could be sued for 
negligence in not noting the 
region’s economic* problems 
more quickly. The rating of 
Korean debt, for example, 
went from upper-grade to 
Speculative in less than a . 
month, according to Moody's i 
Investor Services, which says j 
a further downgrade is i 
expected- j 

Rating agencies provide ! 
disclaimers but a legal , 
source said these may limit | 
liability In a US court but not 
remove liability completely. I 
Investment houses subs crib- ! 
ing to rating agencies were j 


“buying a contractual ser- 
vice” and were entitled to a 
degree of accuracy. 

British lawyers saw little 
chance erf coart action. They 
said a House of Lords ruling 
limiting the liability of 
auditors who misjudge the fi- 
nancial health of a company 
was likely „to cover rating 
agencies. 

A spokesman for Fitch 
IBCA played down the threat 
of action, saying the agency 
was protected by disclaimers. 

Asian markets rebounded 
smartly for the second 
successive session yesterday 
as investors sensed that ail- 
ing Indonesia and Korea may 
reform their economies. 

Key share indices In Hong 


Kong and Singapore both 
jumped by more than seven 
per cent, while the Kuala 
Lumpur composite index 
was up by 5.4 per cent. Indo- 
nesia’s benchmark led the 
gainers, leaping by 9 per 
cent to end at just under 404, 
while the rupiah also 
gained. 

Those gains came as Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 
managing director, Michel 
Camdessus, arrived in Ja- 
karta to meet President Su- 
harto to wrap up a deal, to be 
unveiled today, on the 
reforms Indonesia will 
undertake as the price of the 
fund’s $40 billion 

(£24.6 billion) rescue 
package. 


Edited by 
Alex Bmmrrier 

« [-HERE was always going 

I to be a point in the Asia 

I crisis when the IMF, the 
West’s chosen vehicle for 
sorting out the mess, would 
become an- issue in itself, 
until now the debate about 
the IMF’s role has been some- 
what recherche, with co mpet- 
ing economists, from Jeffrey 
Sadis of the Harvard Institute 
to Joseph Stiglitz of the World 
Rank, attacking the Fund’s 
value system and model. 

The IMF is acknowledging 
for foe first time that in the 
case of Indonesia, at least it 
may ha to matte fundam ental 

errors. In its determination to 
clean up the banking system 
after it took control in No- 
vember, it advised foe gov- 
ernment to close 16 unsound 
banks, including <me con- 
trolled by President Suharto’s 
son: stiff medicine. However, 
instead of stabilising the 
credit system in the country, 
as the IMF had hoped, that 
action triggered even greater 
financial panic, with deposi- 
tors and investors removing a 
further Sz billion in a flight 
for safety. 

In a leaked internal report. 
Indonesia "Standby Agree- 
ment: Review Under Emer- 
gency Financing Procedures, 
foe IMF acknowledges that its 
actions provoked a much 
more broadly based run on 
the banks which resulted in 
two-thirds of deposits being 
shifted and the authorities 
having to pump in resources 
equivalent to 5 per cent of 
GDP to prevent systemic col- 
lapse. Ouch. 1 This partly 
shows the high risks for the 
IMF; which is short on com- 
mercial banking knowledge 
and experience. In seeking to 
manage a capital market, as 
opposed to an economic 
crisis. 

It is plain that when and if 
Asia settles down — which 
may take longer than Hong 
Kong’s financial secretary, 
Donald Tsang, seems to think 
— foe calls for institutional 
reform will come through fast 
and furious. A debate has 
begun already on Capitol Hill 
as to whether US money (ac- 
tually. it is notional obliga- 
tions rather than real cash) is 
being used properly in foe 
region. The discussion has 
been joined by Belgian fi- 
nance minister Phillipe May- 
stadt, who as Chair man of foe 
polity-making Interim Com- 
mittee of the IMF will play a 
critical role In shepherding 
through reforms. 

Speaking In Manila, Mr 
Maystadt suggested that per- 
haps the IMF was slow to 
head off the Asian problem 
and failed to ’exert timely 
pressure for obvious reforms 
such as an and to overvalued 
exchange rates. At foe same 
time. Mr Maystadt acknowl- 
edged that, if harsher public 
warnings had been given 
rather than gentile confiden- 
tial briefings, the effect on 
confidence would have been 


little different. What Is dear 
is that the winter^spring 
round of financial gatherings, 
starting with the Group of 
Seven in London (February 
21/22), are likely to be domi- 
nated by Asia and the role oT 
foe IMF and World Bank in 
particular — despite all of 
Labour’s efforts to make Jobs 
the central Issue. As b being 
demonstrated in Indonesia, 
the IMF does have the 
capacity for useflil self-criti- 
cism. There will be some G7 
members arguing, however. 
tha t foe whole process could 
be improved If there were 
much more transparency in 
the Fund's dealings with 
members. Openness is, a 
global theme which appeals to 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, who win be in the 
chair at the G7 gathering. 


Dixons dotage 


W INDFALL gains, 

which were behind a 
mini-consumer boom 
in the spring and summer, 
have come back to haunt 
retailers such as Dixons, 
which has announced a drop 
in Christmas sales because of 
lower spending on big-ticket 
items. 

That may mark the start of 
a difficult year, as a tough 
market for computers com- 
bines with a -technology gap 
In televisions, made worse by 
the delay in launching digital 
broadcasting. But the diffi- 
culty will be relative, with the 
group growing and build- 
ing up cash. 

The question is: Where 
Dixons goes from here? 

There Is still growth In 
areas such as computers and 
digital television technology, 
when It arrives In force, and 
from foe move out of town to 
superstores which have space 
to stock additional products 
such as fitness equipment. 
But in the electrical and elec- 
tronic goods there is no pros- 
pect of Dixons being allowed 
to make a takeover in the UK- 
Foreign ventures beckon 
therefore, although chairman 
Sir Stanley Kahns has so far 
restrained his enthusiastic 
colleagues from following 
arch-rival Kingfisher on to 
foe Continent 
Dixons has already burnt 
its fingers in the US. joining 
foe ranks of failed 1980s Brit- 
ish acquirers with the pur- 
chase of Silo, which was sold 
in 1993 after huge losses. So 
the Continent seems the obvi- 
ous route for expansion, espe- 
cially now Asia has become 
less attractive. 

The group faces foe usual 
problem of finding a company 
to buy, so it is likely to take 
some time. And continental 
growth will probably come as 
much from entering markets 
directly, especially with a for- 
mat such as PC World, as 
from acquisition. 

In foe longer term, as the 
euro smudges national differ- 
ences, Dixons probably faces 
the prospect confronting - 
many leading British compa- 
nies, that if it wants to be a 
significant force in the Euro- 
pean market it will have to 
forge links with similar com- 
panies in other countries. 

But that will probably be 
after the retirement of its en- 
ergetic chairman, who at 66 
shows no sign of wishing to 
take life easy. 


Nowadays, a cyberpet is 
not just for Christmas 


Wal1 street to close for King holiday 


DavMQow 
Industrial Editor 


O NE in 10 of British work- 
ers is being systemati- 
cally denied basic employ- 
ment rights because of being 
on short-term contracts, the 
TUC said in a report issued 
last night 

Make-up artists working on 
films like the Spice Girls’ 
movie, growing numbers of 
hank staff, building workers 
and even college lecturers are 
denied compensation for un- 
fair dismissal and redun- 
dancy. They get no pay for 
sickness, holidays or mater- 
nity leave, the TUC said. 

Its report Job and Go, 
shows that hundreds of thou- 


sands of the 2.67 million 
short-term contract workers 
are hired on “zero hours” 
terms, which means they are 
called In only when needed 
and paid accordingly. 
Equally, short-term employ- 
ees, normally employed by 
agencies and treated as self- 
employed although they pay 
tax via PAYE and national in- 
surance, are often denied 
written terms and conditions. 

The TUC said: “These 
workers have been caught up 
In the current fad for increas- 
ing flexible and fixed-term 
working. They are contracted 
for their services, often 
through an agency, as raaial 
or seasonal workers, or for a 
Gxed term, but not for perma- 
nent employment” 


Jesse Jackson takes on last white 
male bastion, MARK TRAN reports 


T HE New York Stock Ex- 
change will close next 
Monday when it hon- 
ours Martin Luther King’s 
birthday for the first time 
as Wall Street come under 
increasing pressure to be- 
come less of a white man's 
club. 

Wall Street’s observance 
of Martin Luther King Day 
coincides with a high-pro- 
file campaign by Jesse 
Jackson, the civil rights 
leader, to persuade securi- 
ties firms to hire more 
members of disadvantaged 
groups and to do more busi- 


ness with minority-owned 
companies. His initiative 
has received backing from 
the highest levels of gov- 
ernment 

President Clinton, Trea- 
sury Secretary Robert Ru- 
bin and Federal Reserve 
chairman Alan Greenspan 
are all scheduled to address 
a three-day conference and 
fond raiser organised by 
Mr Jackson that began yes- 
terday at Windows on the 
World restaurant at the top 
of the World Trade Center. 

Mr Jackson's latest cam- 
paign follows his success in 


putting pressure on Texaco 
to settle the largest racial 
discrimination suit in his- 
tory, when It agreed to pay 
9176 million (£110 million) 
last year. Mr Jackson be- 
lieves that Wall Street is 
the final white male 
bastion. 

“He views this as very 
much in the tradition of the 
struggle for economic jus- 
tice that Martin Lather 
King began. This is a new 
Jesse Jackson. Jesse Jack- 
son the capitalist,” raid I 
David Wiibem, a senior ; 
managing director with | 
Everen Securities in Chi- 1 
cage, who has consulted | 
with Mr Jackson over the j 
years. 

Most big Wall Street firms | 


are participating in this 
week's meeting. Mr Weill. 
rh airman and chief execu- 
tive, has been the most 
active Wan Street figure in 
organising the events. 

Wall Street’s increased 
sensitivity on racial issues 
has been partly driven by 
legal action. 

Last autumn. Smith 
Barney, now Salomon 
Smith Barney, a subsidiary 
of Travelers, settled a class 
action suit brought in a fed- 
eral court by more than 20 
women. The former and 
current employees claimed 
that tiie firm had taken no 
action While the workplace 
was rife with sex discrimi- 
nation and sexual hazrass- 
ment. 


Pauftn« Springett 

C HRISTMAS, it seems, is 
not what it used to be. 
Nowadays,' after Santa strug- 
gles down the nation’s chim- 
neys on December 24, he car- 
ries on making deliveries 
until well into January, ac- 
cording to Gerry Masters, sec- 
retary of the British Associa- 
tion of Toy Retailers. 

"The year didn’t end at 
lunchtime on Christmas 
Eve," said Mr Masters, ex- 
plaining that although most 
children still get their major 
toys on Christmas Day. many 
parents leave the. purchase cf 
less Important presents until 
later. 

"Bargain hunting is an in- 
fluence,” said Mr Masters. He 
thinks that foe pre-Christmas 
frenay is getting shorter, too. 

Mr Masters'; comments 
came after Hamleys, the 
specialist toy seller, revealed 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SFI I a 


that it had experienced a late 
surge in sales In the few days 
prior to Christmas. 

This winter, in the period 
December 1 to December 24, 
sales at Hamleys' Regent 
Street store in London, which 
account for about 70 per cent 
of foe group’s turnover , were 
7.1 per cent up on foe 1996 
leveL Sales in foe other Ham- 
leys outlets rose by s.8 per 
cent, while those at the 
recently acquired Toystack 
increased by G£ per cent. 

It seems that foe British are 
conservative about their 
Christmas presents. New- 
slyle vMeo games lag way be- 
hind the more traditional 
toys. 

Top of the toy charts this 
year were of course Teletub- 
Wes, which sold out across 

2* before 
started paddng his sack. 

_ Other favourites were Spice 
GuJ , doUs . aod TamagotcS 

virtual reality pets. 
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Savill pulls out 
of leadership race 


Chris Hawkins reports on the fall-out 
from Lord Wakeham's shock resignation 


P ETER SAVILL ended 
intense speculation 
about his ftrture am- 
bitions at the British 
Horseracing Board yesterday 
when he ruled himself out of 
the race to succeed Lord 
Wakeham as chairman. 

Savin, the principal archi- 
tect of the BHB's financial 
plan which he launched at the 
organisation's armn^i thrum, 
said: “When it became dear 
that Lord Wakeham's resig- 
nation was a possibility I 
made It dear to senior indus- 
try colleag u es that 1 was not a 
candidate for succession. 

“The only ambition that 
I’ve ever had in racing poli- 
tics is to do my best to solve 
racing’s financial problems 
and do what is best for the 
Industry that I love.” 

Savill's decision probably 
leaves the way clear for the 
two most widely tipped suc- 
cessors, namely Christopher 
Spence, due to become senior 
steward of the Jockey Club in 
the summer, and BHB direc- 
tor Rhydian Morgan-Jones. 

Savill. who put in a power- 
fill performance in defence of 
the controversial plan, tnin 


the forum: “I do not think 
Lord Wakeharo’s departure 
will jeopardise the success of 
the plan one bit- Bis resigna- 
tion was absolutely the right 
de cision both for the racing 
hnfogtr y and hwnrolf 

“It should make It much 
easier now for us to get on 
with achieving our goals — 
there is no ambivalence about 
our approach.'’ 

The basis of the new plan is 
that an additional ««umi 7 in- 
vestment of £105ia is needed 
to put British racing on a firm 
footing; the 

being made up of £8Gm from 
an percentage of 

horserace betting turnover 
and £Z5m from self-help 
initiatives. 

Such an in v w stT qe pt, it is es- 
timated, would create over 
9,000 new jobs, attract over 
2,400 new owners and in- 
crease the horse population 
by around 3,400. 

SaviU argued that this In 
turn would etimuiate betting 
turnover by about £450m and 
increase direct Government 
tax revenues by mare than 
£11 0m. 

These incentives, parties- 


Fitzgerald lands ride on Celibate 

N ICKY Henderson’s | come the first diagnosed di- 
stable jockey Mick FHz- abetic to ride in this 


I V stable jockey Mick Fitz- 
gerald is free to ride Celi- 
bate, the 4-1 favourite for 
Saturday’s Victor Chandler 
Chase at Ascot, following 
his trainer's decision yes- 
terday not to ran Big Matt, 
writes Tony Paley. 

Big Matt, who landed the 
two-mile event In 1996, was 
also described as “donbt- 
fol” for an alternative en- 
gagement on the same card. 

Jonothan Lower will be- 


come the first diagnosed di- 
abetic to ride in this 
country whan he partners 
Totally Yours in a novice 
rfaiwring hurdle at Whtcan- 
ton today. 

The jump jockey, who 
last year wan a long battle 
with the Jockey Chib to 
allow him to- ride despite 
his condition, was about to 
resume riding in October 
when he suffered a broken 
leg in an accid en t on the 
gallops. 


larly the latter, may convince 
the Government of the merit 
of the plan for there is no 
doubt British racing gels a 

raw deal in relation to the 
ratio of betting duty returned 
to the sport. 

Overall the effect o £ this in 
thk country is poor prize- 
money levels and an impover- 
ished industry where those at 
the bottom are overworked 
gpd badly nndwpBiri 

K is often argued that the 
picture of rich racehorse 
owners pre fer ring foe beg- 
ging bond is obscene, but that 
is a simplistic view, ft is stag- 
gering Just how much owners 
are expected to contribute to 
ke^p foe whole show on the 
road. 

Of foe £300m cost of racing 
in 1996, owners came up with 
£35&n or 52 per cent, race- 
courses 288 m. while foe bet- 
ting levy yield was £56m. 

The percentage return to 
owners against the cost of 
keep training in Britain 
is 24 per cent and Savill wants 
to increase this figure to 50 
percent 

Taking up the cudgels on 
racing's behalf in Parliament 
yesterday was the Tewkes- 
bury Tory MP Laurence 
| Robertson, who called for the 
Government to reduce betting 
duty. 

“No one is Mting for a 
handout or a subsidy," said 
I Robertson. “AH we are asking 
is that the Government stops 
♦airing gn-h a large amount of 
money out of racing, espe- 
cially when it treats other 
forms of gambling more 
leniently." 

Racing hag certainly built 
up a head of steam In recent 
weeks starting with Sheikh 
Mohammed's threat to reduce 
his interests, hut it would be a 
miracle if the Government ac- 
ceded to every wish. 

Savill is not expecting that, 
but believes a position for ne- 
gotiation rsm be established 
with progress being graduaL 
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Rusedski and 
Sampras are 
blown away 


DuwB IMm 


S WIRLING Melbourne 
winds blew a warning 
for Greg Rusedski and 
Pete Sampras yester- 
day as they started their com- 
petitive countdown to next 
Monday’s Australian Open. 

Rusedski, pleased to be 
seeded fifth for the Open, 
found no respect from the 
conditions, or from another 
big server, Mark Phflippous- 
sis. as he fell 7-5. 6-1 to the 
local «"*« in the first round of 
foe Kooyong Classic. 

The British No. 1 was in 
good company. Sampras, the 
defending Australian cham- 
pion. lost 3-6. 6-3. 6-4 (o Gus- 
tavo Kuerten, who was over- 
joyed to win his first contest 
with the American. “He’s a 
tough player to beat, even In 
practice." said foe Brazilian. 
12th seed in the Open. 

Rusedski was relaxed even 
though Philippoussis took 
some revenge for his Wimble- 
don defeat last summer. "It 
was ideal practice for the 
Open. The courts are the 
same, the balls virtually foe 
same. But it was difficult for 
both of us to serve at pace." 

Sampras agreed. “It was not 
meant for playing tennis out 
there. It was more for flying a 
kite. It was impossible to 
play.” The world No. l and 
Rusedski, in the same group 
of four in the eight-man field, 
meet today. 

Andre Agassi is grinning 
again. Despite describing the 
wind as "quite El Nino", the 
American continued bis 
comeback with a crushing 
6-4. 6-0 win over Thomas 
Muster, the Open eighth seed. 

Agassi has lost 221b since 
returning after injury and put 
bis better game cfown to hard 
work. “I want to play it well 
again. Being fit is the core of 


High Sierra . . . Sierra Bay on his way to victory at Folkestone photograph prank, baron 


my game.” Muster, perhaps, 
has been overdoing his prepa- 
ration; the Austrian spotted 
several blisters after practis- 
ing for up to six hours a day. 

In the Sydney International, 
meanwhile, rain spoiled the 
day for Tim Henman, whose 
second-round match with 
Spain's Albert Punas was 
stopped with the Briton lead- 
ing 7-6, 1-0. Henman, who 
recovered from n In the first 
set, resumes his attempt to 
retain the title today. 

But news from Melbourne 
eased his frustration. Michael 
Chang withdrew from foe 
Kooyong event wltb a 
strained stomach muscle, 
leaving Henman with a 
chance of claiming a seeding 
spot in the Open, where the 
organisers have followed last 
Monday's world rankings. 

If Chang, No. 3 seed lor the 
first Grand Slam of 1998, does 
not recover, then Henman 
will be seeded. Although he is 
world-ranked No. is. the ab- 
sence of Richard Krajicek and 
Yevgeny Kafelnikov as well 
as Chang would promote him 
to one of the 16 berths. 

The Open draw will be made 
tomorrow and If Chang subse- 
quently pulls out, Henman’s 
place in the draw will have to 
be determined by foe organis- 
ers, Each seeding committee at 
the four Grand Slam tourna- 
ments has discretion to amend 
the draw as It sees fit 
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Magi (Sp): B. T M— tar (Ault. 9. M N— 
IChllel: 10. S Iraguar* [Spl 11. A 
C arr a lU (Sp): 12. D Unit— IDD. 13 O 
l«— la— la (Cro). 14. P MawlWhi iSp). IS 
M rtiMnii mi Ilia lAua) 16. A Cota (Spl 
Woman, 1. M Hlngla ISwIKI. ?. L 
D — n port (US). 3. A Coat— r ISA). 4. I 
MgiaH |Cro): S. ■ Ptaraa (Frl; 6. 1 Hplrira 
I Rome 7. A laiMw Vtaito iSpt. B. C 
Martin— (Gp|; B. S ThM |FM. ID. A 
mg, I (Oar). 11. ■ tataita Mao-Mug 
I Noth). 12. S A p paH — (Bol): 13 L 
Ha y wi a w J (US). 14. D V— Kooat I Bat). IS. 
R Dranomh (Rom): 16. A Sngtyiiaia 
(Japan: 


Wetherby programme 


Wincanton meeting with form guide 


Lingfield all-weather card 


>4 

.lit 
#*t l " 


TOMYPALEf 

RMOttCab) 


TOP FORM 


5326ft [Mm ! 
MM2 tanl 
-16332 BMW 
S- JO-11 


Mr to JO Ita M MW 8-U-1 — G Us Mi 
TO fin p S ir 7-w-n tnepii m 

W A n N m I T S* 


m » w 


Lett-handed ctradt of iXra arfh 200yds n*Hn wHcJi is tftfitJy uW. I 
A fat com wWcti ads tha tong-sating gafcper. 

Gotor Sail. Hmry In ptans. + Denotes oWore. 

Long dhtincB tranters; SBttor fete £L5Q}, J 6 HorL W -Sussex, 
256 m ites. . 

BSstkaracT first 6 hhe 24® Bfack tea Boy. Tfeorntt ttena. 

FigiiBS In toactats alter hose's name denote days art* ted cteng. 

4 OAE-BT.’RATOSALIIlPn’WnCEjmjLE 

I w 2m 4f 110yds £3,470 21 declared) 

1 03461 MOT Prely Mj TaMftOriri 6-11-6 . C Unri p kdO 

2 11 S— « ftariftilta S SB* MJ-6 B CM » 

a 3436- B^Bact^StojteM 0-11-0 -BM “ 

« Cana Doctor GMMure 6-TWI J pay— — 

5 252 * (WU|^aiJJQ*KMHI-__E6*Wi R 

■ 62 IB ii iWi flflBO Mfltakw 5-11-0 — 1 J > Muu — 

T 321- Ha Iha HtaOBn ItaM IMq 7-11-0. IBM. — 

a 40-5 Jxk Rttbo 0)7 ftzGaatf 6-11-0 ___ r Itatary - 

I W-00* Ha M« m _ 

641-0 — ter I llaMH 79 

II 341- Mm H p i i nrtl 

7-IV0 P UMB — 

11 34U4 Nr M {WJ N Bras 5-11-0-— S Mr B — 

12 2636 Mr T«M CaasanartaTO to HftMMr6-114f B Lm M 

13 00 PMfcBTMfe— (4^1 E»Ml95-1t-0.« torfn» » 

14 6H-33 BaMtefBijmr&rtiwe-n-o -ifiy m 

15 1- Khar Drape) P) u w ante 6-11-0 - A Data - 

16 344-2 Han— Ocira (5) lUterart 6-11-0 — 0 tatay — 

17 4»m Ifcr Mr (7BR « .iJSTZL 

7-1V0 — — K WNfll — 

« 356SWDONMJ Mi n n .**» « .«M g _ 

“ “ffijSL-SLJrriL . £7 u 

s s rsra m w-n as - 

6-VW — “ 

Btffa* 7-2 9mto 6n*. M am* PM»i 6-1 non, 8-1 m IM**. Woy 
Itaiurt. 10-1 MX fttta 



jEAWKE HANDICAP CHASE 

■W 2m 4f 110yds £3,678 (11 


2m 4f 11 0yds £3,678 (11 dsdarad) 

71DPU- B—Ma B»Nt PM R « U» H.MM „ 

9- 12-0 — P Mm m 

4310-2 MQr tm JUJ mi lf*A — 

10- 11-2 — 6 B HM W * 

9-11-2 — Mfim pi m 

3B3-3F BlBi TO J HjMB* . -**« g — , 

0-11—2 . B C BaMar 0) >4 

5-2324 la MB TO W W S TOM IMM * 
7-n» etas ui psTw » s S* ll-10-fl — R flHMl 48 

231W tea BhnaM M S Swr 9-W-6 MjJM — 

36311? eapM—aB Ran (V) n * „ 

9-10-3 Mm A Hariri «7 

413R6 MgV TO TO HToftnar 6-10-3 P Oatery — 

r 9-3 CayHni OntaMHatS-i Sbw)taa B-i n Tnriv JS-2 
■ umli-i MnM Pan. &-i Mnnbom Gan Lat 


M(^-MHBTt:Wica.Sn2a»riN£M.5-7ftegnfl-JaWrlMr. 

0% C^HONKiaN HAKHCAP CHASE 

«ivv3ni If E7.074 (B dacteed) 

1 J2DV4- CmMB Ba Briar PZT) (B) C Mi 

iv- 12 -o a mow • 

2 11-642 lRBC*M BMia (14) (CS) G 

10-11-6 a nmm mn 

3 -21111 M BmM (SB ra 0 Bam U-10-5 N hom ■ 

4 1-14F0 B«4iSSiiwlOTD HcWno 7-10-0. B JMdmb ■ 

b 2HmbbmMi to wj aw s-io-o * mh m 

t 23FM Mw Marita |5j T ftMW 11-VW ) — T Cmtimi •> 
BriB« 15-B IkMU HNh. 7-2 SMi Anri. 4-1 Odd* Bi Mv, IM OH 
IW. 3-1 DaOUratvmL BwtMHMMl 

g%g"Twnmmwx . chase 

3m if £11 .720 (7 declared) 

1 11-4n MHrMKTMtaMMnS-lve C UlMBp 17 

2 912-12 EhWIbm (IS « « 0 

0-11-6 . ■ — B UaatB 

t 02203 TOR Uta Grid (fl) 6 ffetarb 10-11-5 — A DoMa B 
4 /G62S2 lariari BmPT (W J OWN 9-11-S Mdari Boobb 

* B 

6 6412U Htar tariftpiB (BUT) {□) J Howri Jtan 

641-6 f Cartmy — 

B 5&4RJ ttfM iKtal TO D Bmnaa B-1V5 — ■ hmm — 

7 541371 MkMCfedM |>t) « JO»taO-1V6_B Maaf « 
BBhp 10-11 Eaanatoa 7-2 IBNR 7-1 Ml Ua QoO, taferi OH**. 


EC C0WIHQBPE HANDICAP HURDIE 

ww# 2m £3,925 (11 (tecfafoi) 

005-3“ EmoMm Mb m fl m MV M 

6 - 12-0 B laa B 

34412 Ita PMriTOM W“iSta«0-n-9.B BBari B7 

0 - To PS J frJ-a « 

■“■war i ^"-ttajgg Bt 

54111 Na tartar (T4) S) F Unanh 6-11-3 A DaBM B 

110-33 lo Ita Mate m » TO •*» M J tariai 

5- M-t P Mat B 

202412 Obibqo (UJJ H cewd6-KH1 PUaBrCT** 

07130 tariW. Orica (S3) « Ito N 

7- 10-11 -I Mi » 

m TOtar (461 & H Bwm3-1S-1_— — ® 

31-251 MM Mmt TO TO _ » H Mg „ 

11 - 10-0 — C MCMaarir ft B 

730-w w ii M aai n m W « 

6- 104) Nr S tamck B 

5-1 Fa Tata. IHDMMBillMtalilMPltajriB* 


COURSE SPS3AUSTS 


rH/UflHCAP HURDLE 

2m 4f 110yds £2.150 (13 (teetered) 

■into TO « CmMwB 6 -two — .* 


6-11-10 B 

) « J 0*BM 


is to % tatria I Tiriwt 


43 170 263 -1632 
40 161 218 -*7152 
23 103 722 +3186 
19 114 K7 -U4B 
17 61 21 +456 
14 137 102 -6782 
13 53 245+2041 



Results 

NICK EMBIRICOS is dream- 
ing of Aintree glory once 
a gain. The owner enjoyed bis 

finest moment when leading 
in Airtant ti and Bob Cham- 
pion after their victory In the 
1581 Grand National 
Now his colours could be on 

show at Liverpool in April 
with Brave Highlander, who 
showed stamina to be ms 
forte when making an foe 

running in the Kent Handicap 

Chase at Folkestone. 


FOLKESTONE 
14M fatnWJJ 1. K 
McCoy (10-1); *. Mi 


RUU, A P 

i(M(nj:A 


WaMajpa tad (B-1). 11 ran Ofc B.(J Jen- 
klna) Tow: Ellio: EZm, Cim, C1J». Ouri 
F: E18JW. Trio: IS040. C8R B42SI. Wt 
OoWan SaricBo. anas Moetanhw. 

1 JM (M)t 9, SOM SAY, JAMcCWV 
(ll^tavfc «, HnrritaBprM ( 10 - 1 ): S, Oaal 
■pot (5-T). U ran JC 5, (O Shanmoffl Tone 
C6.1(h C840. CASL CXia Dual R E4240. 
Trloc £86.16. CSR 22^01. Trl case E127S4, 
fcMtarifl. I.BOBtK «D LADY, Mr 
Erioar Byma (1D4): X, Mari LMto Mar 
wS- «, Criritaay CMta (2-1 lav). 1 [1i tm 
itt. WW L JswaiQ To* K El 6^ BA 
tzm, ciJ5a om ft esMO. nip; doj». 
csft es7Jn wt w«M«iK kwb*. 

SdO(M4|k1,iMnWBHUHDB,P 
HdagMttaOaaaB laariar MATO 
Oovar (7-41. 3-1 tar Brogaan Uriy. 9 ran 
11, ita. (J Start) Tota: E+-» tSJO. Cl -80. 

earn . ou*i r oam csp. eo.ii. rricaat 

£203.76. 

MO It 4IMH A.MTM, R Oun- 

woetfypl-2):«;7lupaitTaraWri(4-l Fa*R 
Tm-- r -! 12 ran Hd a. (P HeM*) 
to4KCB.ro: ttSD.w ^o, euanaiRCani 
Tria B4aa CSF: S2Bte.Tric« E165at. 
MO flalO 1, RAQAHIIPP, B Dun- 
wooriy ni-4 WV): *, BW> Waaria (7-1); a. 


■aafi (36-1). 10 ran 18. UL (P HaDtaJTaU: 
CABO; El. 10. EL5Q, EAja Dual F: C13.40. 
Trio: EliaiD. CSP: S22J3. Trtcast E37BJ8. 
wcOneUoraMan- 

4joo (xprim i. locy wau», r 
■mon«o (3 -d: z. A iiinrtm ( 8 - 11:3 
Cm Ctnariar (7-4 AM. 12 ran 1*. K 
(Mrs D Hal no) Tone £2450; £1.10. £ 2410. 
n.40. Dual ft El (W0. Trio: £1240. CSR 
CZ4S0. 

puevonenuo. ouADPtmcHua. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

1.10 TO tnteTBNr, D ta raa na y 

»-0 tavfc X. Baa — Mrijgg (4-1 K S, 


RESUITS 

WETHERBY 771 781 

WINCANTON .772 782 

LINGFIELD 773 783 

ML COURSES COMMENTARY ©8®1 *22 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 780 

77^Guardlan Qjmera gmg 


{ 6-0 tavfc 2 . maa Ba a B w (4-1 K *, 

— (14-1). a ran 4, DC. IB Murray) 

TMB£U0ESI.mn.1A W^a Dual ft EB.ia 
CSF: £B41.Tri«Wt C4&21. 

1/to (Bn 1, riURO rniwri, Alex 
Qimmi (7-2): fl. Ba TO (12-1k A Pajar 
■tat (6-4 lav]. 6 ran IX. 1 L (D NfchoD*) 
took P.ao: ci.io. C2JCL CUD. Dual F: 
C3290.CSP.ML13. 

tiaTOtteWN**aNi»-tt» 
MmiB Lady (16-1): 3, LatM CnriMr 

E -li. 9-4 tar Mika's Douftia. 13 ran 3. % 
Dotal Trie: G41S0; SBA ISJKL £280. 
4 ft K481SO. CSP. C474.77. 

2-40 {ImOtX 1. PriTOtaOH, M Wtalm 
(7-2 tov); 8. P mriar Mama (4-1): *, 
AsaMi Mm (4-1). 10 ran 2, M. (J PaarcM 
To*; £7.00; £140. E2.10. E2.1& Dual F: 
C1S90. Trio: £23.40. CSP £»JB- Trleaat 
MUB 

3.10 (larnii 1. WA IT A TM . F Lynch 
(ML t, nraa An* MtanW); a, 

~ ■ pi ^ 0-» 

dtaL 7 ran 2. iX (B hoWnafteori) Tola: 
£2.70. HJa Dual ft EH. 10. CSP; 



Kal 

Dual ft £14. 10. CSF:£3MB. TWoaaC paw 
PLACCPOTi £1.921.00. QUADPOT* 
£78020, 

• SaribaflaM was cal lad all bonus* tha 
coma was wacarioeead. 


” TDWTP4LEY TtPHBUl 

_ i.io Pntlij JMBia PotarfoNo 

® (.4 0 rotataVrin TottlyToarx 

M 2.10 CoolaffiB SpecM Brrranri 

_ 2.40 AS^OaN PaBodtaBoy 

— 110 CaftoeBay CbaUangantaLac [nb| 

B 14S Mm Capanany 

.» 4.15 ■ BSyBac Percy Crow 

— isntTOoiilrailaNtePdBddRidaf im3t«Ni200ytanii-h. 

— Gafev Good to Soft, Soft In daces.* Dantes Otoara. 

Loop rihteocaliayoBBfxOiemniho (l.i®, A Haney. Ebbl 147 
— mtes; Slaiflfr Home Riq, P Boiaea I tewriordw e st Dyted. 145 
(ides. 

Sev a n day adman: None. 

Mntamf IM that: 1 .10 Onmaring Z40 Sfcma Creek. 
Vtore* 110 CMenger (fei Luc. 


1 4 #\SPETTC8URY ‘NATIONAL HUNT NOVICE 
■ ll/HURDLE(DWJ) 

2m £2^06(18 declared) 

m C2H6 ita* (41) TOP 6-11-11 T J taqrif B 

IK 14-14) MtaftotaTOTOD Mtarion 6-11-S B ItaariBB MB 

m 6 B K rii ta ratftita 5-11-5 1 Mm — 

W 211M0 {Mb Ram pB) S Hatar 9-11-5 C atari (5) SB 

m asreOMl M A r a m bar TO 0 stows 

7-11-6 ■ Bkkarii B 

UB 0 FoariMi mm Mriatada 5-11-6 — B Mm — 

107 1-2 BaCrinan TO4Tinali-11-5 C Bm (J) B 

m IM* Bari TO mH6wta b- 11 - 6 -* tanfea — 

IB 0231/ IriMrid Laariar fHI) N totam 

7-11-6 MAffcsariri — 

116 OP Img BaM TO A J Boris 7-11-5 — B Hmn (3) - 

HI 0 I.M wa Bi TO f -taea 5-11-6 E Opto. 79 

t12 3323-2 Baat M TO n D BBam 7-11-5 P BoBay BI 

113 060 Star GoB (on Hoaa 7-11-6 G SfeMda (T) — 

1U 06 Zriari TO BiTcnp 5M1-5 B PnM — 

Its 01542 la tpta BriB TO TOP Hrita 5-11-0 -B DMwaaS E 

IK OMV Own mlra (31)4 Htanrd-n-o JAMcCata* — 

117 5000 Qxfttlriga U* (H) N TaKarTOas 7-U-O . T JtTO — 

TU 46 Sariba TO R ttar 5-11-0 A Tkeraka - 

Bank* 4-1 Pm Ml Go CMm*. n-2 Okaa. 13-2 tam tai Lridtai 
TOBr. Mn M. 6-1 OB Aa A Cnata 

R»eH-MMcteBfca73<ilMitaaa*2<U toafZt. 19 MUCanj 
Bm ri IMm 2» aar Id. G6N- Patar Aoric Hrid in lad fed. aarittg*. 
barina RUM T« S m TOM hntt Gri-SB.Ga CTOaM tad m. 
bearin' an i uM aa 2 aa. an on mb Br, aa an aim. Mdm Dehm 
(toOTHf) A Toacam 2m IW lift 9t TOM Bare AMA pmawi lad m II 
oat ran or M, UUntXa Oapav 3n mj On SI LMariakl 
Laadac dm fartkSoB 21 Sheen 3ra MmhM. at Bad TOt tad « 
M 2 ai Ml kri aatk » atari. 2ad d 7. 4 bdW BtaM 3 Sandm 2n a» 
IqpIteSOSB. 

4 AO NOVICE CtAHUNG H0RW£ 

I tTTKM 2m ai 64 n B dedared) 

201 214131 TokByTaua TO MM Rpe 6-11-9 — J Imd + aBB 

ZB2 01 AHariaaad (WpsW 10-11-1 — C KTO (5) - 

m 2-3M Coal ViMm (44) C Parian IO- 11-6 — ■ TariMy * — 

204 00 TO N|r Ply TO H TOO 5-11-6 BJBTO — 

2K 360343 htan tmJOr (taRBoteW 5-11-6 -B k TOril ill M 

2B P4>04D Atari IkaUri (to JNrikfi-1 1-4 _ L Item (7) 78 

B7 (MkritaTOMjkPRotad5-11-4 -SkMBTO B 

BOB faUMrifti piaija Btang 5-n-3 — FKariy tn — 

TBS pm rnaman (TOffa A Bawa 7-11-3 - W taHHaad — 

B0 now mnMtaaU ffl lte 6-11-3 — J Fmt — 

BI CPO-tf Dam TkraoM fl HoM> 8-11-2 — T BMcaafia S 

212 (P4P5 fWboj* (H) B HMm 8-11-5 P BaBaj B 

m 0B Kart taat TO u nmm 5-77-1 V Mama — 

214 P3MS PaM»GaM_M 14 Beano 5-10-13 J Darla 0 — 

218 TOaaaN (n«l Ataiwr 4-io-ii .tomaka p) - 

B6 UridkBt fttg P ItenW 4-10-6 ■ FaM 

ZI7 Faro P®) H Unmc 4-10-6 .IM - 

an £F Traa TfaMa fto W G U Tom 4-10-3 ... J Poaar (7) — 

MTO Gria Toro TOs. 7-1 MM roar. B-1 Oony Doaa. 10-1 Sum 
TO SAM Rna. 14-1 aten Tha Uon. OdaUTO. UmelglA 

nosMg 2 ml an riaa. my 
lial SB. iadba Hectic JHt ul 
(H riKiawWAridt I 
MAaro HAM OP rflLM | 
W 2 m. a fa m 2n3 arf Vcn 


0% JAND0RS CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS' 

M ■* rVHAMHCAP HURDLE 

2m £2.500 118 declared) 

401 2213- flniBam QZ7I (0) TO I Bdtal 5-12-6 T TOBy « 84 

492 415443 DaTOri BuTOart (83) P) TO J 

5 - 11-13 8 Gaanrf n B 

4BS (22-01 MB Arf (30) (CO) PHB6S 1 r-fl-«-._ P TOky 7V 

aoa 4VP Mart TO lf«* 7-11-6 JUTOirtH - 

4B 0156- KMad ff2W)(CD)l4s5 h ktarfa 5-11-J RTOroa B 

4B 11-0C Bkvta « Fartaa (17) R V Oeotor 

10-10-6 X Atom B 

467 13ST1F«SJtaTO(ai0V*“''-KW BOTOr® B 

4B OC-OB Baa taroa W) PHtte 6-W-8 — EMTOd* B 

4B 2P-533 taBri Aariril OS) k Brno 6-10-7 ESarfa B4 

*» -5431F Pnakea (14) (D)C Man 5-10-7 .. „ J lri< R 

<11 510 Rn Ta Triga (48) N tesurOMs 

5-W-7 IbtarH « 

4tt 00564 M awTO (IB) « tte W Jam 7-10-5 — H Dal — 

<18 IQ2216 Bam Cn* TO (»|P Mb 4-10-4 J GoTOak N 



CM. Skrai Tiger 
.tt3<u me 3i 


■an *m> M torn* M Oakftaa 2oSi on) leap U ta TO Vayaoc MO ui 
haariao 5k- danl Mnaer appoang ita 2 at son ncauiea 5ei rf 10 271 
Mrtlrita® wth Cbcrfc Pit ptc 5« 7A w 371 Bbda BUktaa flow© to 
«l bdrid. at linn *ni cord hop ML ai Pmiaec ui and du Mot u z 
faMamMl) Dumb ■ bee 2nd on leap na. %Sta a Me 

2 arounPIB 1 taBviBkro 106 BL 7 ariai 1 lna 7 a 1 ri.inrfir.ro 
Ita SmTOM ShTO » Satart 2m ro hop M. Gd 


3 4 JOHN BUU. CHASE 

■ iW2m 51 £7,118(5 ded 


B Hodga 6-11-2 I 

• II (tor 5-71-1 VI 


■ m 


QULLO^LWB OiALLBt6E OB* tWHUCAP 


dmw |\#CHASE 

3m If ilOyds £3,864 (12 dedared) 

£ i1@ S 

s msa tM t v v w vV'V ^ K 

10 - 11-11 t j roro - 

TO 014^ Iktai Anaar (Ik V Pks «MV6 CUM B 

306 W15- jB 0 TOWIk(TOP B *««r 0-11-6 H A TOgroU a 

B7 42-121 MaS TO nOtato 7-11-6 B UaTOri B 

gOt 1IJ-I2 AMrJfcer TO CT ffi B 4»ar 7-HW A ihonka B 

TO 4R-24 Spaafri Achobi'to C Baud I2-W-7 1 FMkl #90 
31B 5ff34 Rri 0J Bawca TO (G) R Hrigas 7—10-6 T Datrida B 

HI 3P-2U5 ParieTOtWiSriB 6-10-1 Gltay* V 

3 U S-131 ITO torn (fr)D sand* B-1M B PhnB 81 

BaTOg! 6-2 COefeM 5-1 AAbITO. 7-1 BHr Qa>. Uda ttaai 6-1 taka lad 
row EUOE - Ml Mbs led b to M lift, tart art tad 3 ox m 
ROM. M rf a ni Wkd CMBlto rf Leceta M top BL GriSB BavCtaK 
inrfad ridn lid fed a *a IBs to nca ro b( vim la Eqrow a (riro n 
fioptft fid AflriwUroUriarikjJao, roerw.cpwnniT* adrf i 16 
WTO tor MM ■ MU 3n hoc 0 l STL taM Ta Ita Hrilro 50. 
Mrf—d 14k to rf 7. ro trod Cade's bieadv rf TroasHf 3nlt top rfi 
Cd-SS. cro TO Cased tolas, a rita. hd Bar 3 tit tori TO. TON 
Oudi to rf rf Gtotad ta too ct SB. Aflar Worn Oaad aaaar to zm 
tari.rfto4atriTOkTOTOM(PA W MM ISinol a Smas * 
Asorf 3« ro top A Gd. taBditari Qacu mm roteg pro aa ana 
dvgBW rfk. 4ti rf a in BTOd M Tri a TomrfB tatl kip (A- teL 


Trainer watch 


ItakBoTOB IBM TO Brihg B*M TO tot * naar ttta aUka Vbh 

—row TOR — Uaj<rf± 1 JO Vttra House. U Itaites n atm 
PBrooTOiUicv.nAtorotaDantotkms^OOBanierndgaHCaaBG 
L Mom 230 Mol Faorfnn. P A MM( to R (tori 135 Cteasfc Jng. I 
i CsatarfUsMCtoim 

Vidi a Bia IJOTOfloctaJMtaBJBTiarol TOk l jriBrr JSpwnnB 
BjHtaasri. i 

BBaorital .lOLTOOek Leota. Jon BBalan ion Hearoon: 1.40 tonuofd. 
C J M • A aarwr 1 40 Itarign. J Ttriar lo P ttarfw. 2.4d lUrirf. M, 
. HerkskiTOHKnipaAfttatanBur.TOJltoefnMPipB. 


Vi ■ W2m Si £7,118 (5 dedared) 

SOI SW5 ATOM Expcu* TO TO Us J Ptmm 

11 -11-10 -Ito* B 

SR 42222 Qtanr da lae (20) (te) H Poe 

6-11-15 A P McCsf * me 

« -10304 Ndrfy Haro TOP) PBmsi 7-u-iO IVBTOkb 65 

504 25117 Cata Sky TO PI 0 Swwwtf 

9-11-6 J A KcCvtaj BB 

505 712-60 Trjtag Agria TO (CO) 0 TOctts 

to-n -2 Bi ro w ad i at 

BrfMak 6-4 Daknea Da lie. S-l CaBsor B*. 7-2 Tnang Again. 7-1 StTO 
Hoaa. 14-1 toe* boro 

FORM G0BE - Arrink Erfriro PremaanL nten SB 7BL sun atoasari ta rf 
6 211 toad fled tan a (tauter 2i*u neap *l &j a CbMaagv db Uc Hen 
op. ctkad hw (rare 2 ro ewr) dxta to.notnpan.2iUrfS.2l brfari See 
Mere BtakiesaMKRpBB2MaLSh. St*TO too* Ctasrri bade kri7»»aei 
ro kre ri 4 tu 4a rf 6 13 trim TOro) Oy * Kaxanon taSl a 
OBm TO- TO n>. ttariacri la ta oato MsiviTiinraceaxptvCDrf 
Own a Anita top it GriSk Trytag Agata Led to ta nericral 4 na. sn rf 
a 43 MM Saner 0 BatnA rf ChSettoai tail he® «. Ga 
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COURSE SPECIALISTS 

Joaow la Rib S Laid a *»» 

Itaariady 5 112 K3 -1123 HPto 

AHeOay 17 92 185 P *jta 

JfMQeraa M 62 226 +3J£ 

Ihaatt 10 77 13 +33.33 '»• 

B8riTO 9 » 25 -1311 5 *F 

6 Rude 9 70 129 -ME 

Brfksri B 37 M6 +075 OtariW 



TONY PALEY 

TOP FORM 

1.30 

Mentoyte Marie 

Kreyyan Dawn 

200 

UrMBrtfor 

Brmafuf 

2.30 

Signed And Seated 

HriHaoYanam 

3.00 

Iftitniwrir 


3.35 

RuiOrBust 

Rut Or Bust 

405 

Ivor's Daad 

Caste AsMiy Jack 


Wwea mar. Eqttak. IbOTOkM course laid out kslda tot nek and only Tten wnd. No 
straight spmt nek. 

Gotaw Standard ■* Denotes Utekan. 

Dtor Low lumber an aTOnaoe In sprints 

Long dhtnea tiwaBar x: Shaft (3D0) & Part I Hack .OS. D Mcbols. N Yorks. 254 
mfcs; EBarrine pm D foybn Jones. Ud Gtemorgaa. 172 mflas. Itasamnr fl.00). M 
Satnleis, Somerset, 158 mttas: Kirtjy Oppotodiy pm. G Ham. Somerset, 149 m»e= 
Father Dan (1 30). Tarry t2J0) & tar's Deed (4JB). Gay Kafcwray, Dorset IX tries Afl 
horses owed by B MOMTc BriBan. D Ccs^me. P Hewing. S WflRanc & w Mussoi. 
Newnfflket. 91 mSes. 

Sawn day w toi ar K 2-30 Coastguards Hem & 4.05 Paint I Hack. 

BSntand fimt tak None. 


Haora* 2.00 Rivas Magic. 
Figures n brackets afkr noise's 


name denote days since test outing. JJunps. 


•BO 

In To Tanga 10-1 6 


1 0AUTTl£ ACORNS SBUNG HANDICAP 

ivVlm 4f £1.864 (IT dedared) 

1 no 56005 Plktaas Of Brim NIL Bm4lM A M TOttyO )* — 

2» 01455 taar Bri (12 (C) (0) 6» «*ro 0-9-fl — J Wri M aaa (7) H 
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FA Cup, third round 


Replay: Aston Villa 1 , Portsmouth 0 


Milosevic adds to the turmoil 


Martin Tiwn» 


D espite lacking a 
manager, 3 chair- 
man and lots of 
money, beleaguered 
Portsmouth produced a per- 
formance of spirit and guts 
last night that will go a long 
way to lifting the mood at 
Fratton Park. Aston Villa 
were disappointingly sterile 
going forward but scraped 
through to a home fourth- 
round derby against West 
Bromwich Albion. 

TO say this has been a bad 
week for Portsmouth depends 
on how one views Terry Ven- 
ables's way of doing b us in ess . 
Many at the club are pleased 
to see the back or him. Others 
are not sure what has been 
going on behind the scenes. 

The whole of Fratton Park 
is in the grip of uncertainty. 
Although he resigned this 
week as chairman, does Vena- 
bles have a claim to the 51 per 
cent shareholding he says he 
was promised? And when will 
he sign the agreement to 
sever all links with the club? 

The lack of clear answers 
has promoted yet more uncer- 
tainty. Vince WoLanin. the 
American billionaire who 
says he has £90 million to in- 
ject into the dub. insisted yes- 
terday that he will not do so 
until Venables has definitely 
departed. 

The loss of this lucrative 
lifeline would obviously be a 
serious blow to Portsmouth, 
sitting bottom of the First 
Division, losing more than 
£100.000 a month and in des- 
perate need of a new life-sup- 
port system. 

With Venables also hinting 
that he may quit as Australia 
coach because of problems 
getting access to his players, 
one of the few indisputable 
facts to emerge from this 
week's saga Is that Terry Fen- 
wick no longer holds the post 
of Portsmouth manager. 

Sacked on Tuesday, his 
No. 2 Keith Waldon took tem- 
porary charge last night with 
the unenviable task of trying 
to lift a demoralised team. His 
optimism will have been 
tested on discovering that 
Villa had lost only one FA 
Cup replay at home in 66 
years and dented on learning 
that Villa's joint leading 
scorer Dwight Yorke was 
back in the team after seven 
games out with a calf injury. 



Hall way . . . Portsmouth’s Jamaican winger, left, keeps Villa’s central defender Scimeca guessing at Villa Park last night photograph: michah. coopbi 


On 21 minutes it was dealt 
an even bigger blow when 
Villa took the lead. Stan Col- 
lymore knocked an a pass to 
Savo Milosevic, who took the 
hall on his chest, pushed it 
past a defender and Bred it 
past Alan Knight 
Spurred on by this early 
success. Villa twice went 
close to extending their lead. 
Collymore hit a post from 20 
yards and Alan Wright hit the 
bar with a chip over the ad- 
vancing goalkeeper. 


But, If Portsmouth were los- 
ing self-belief, they had only 
to recall the first tie against 
Villa, when they had the bet- 
ter of the game only to see a 
famous victory snatched from 
their grasp through a sloppy 
goal conceded five minutes 
from time. 

John Durnin, one of four 
changes to their side, shot 
just wide after being allowed 
to run in the VOla area and 
Mark Bosnich, quick off his 
line, produced a great save at 


the feet of Robbie Pethick to 
prevent Portsmouth drawing 
level. 

However, VDla began the 
second half anxious to re-as- 
sert their Premiership au- 
thority and in the first 10 min- 
utes they twice went close to 
increasing their lead. The 
saviour on both occasions 
was Portsmouth's veteran 
goalkeeper Knight 

First Ian Taylor on the far 
post knocked a ball back to 
Simon Grayson, whose shot 


was instinctively parried by 
Knight A minute later Mark 
Draper stole in on Milosevic’s 
cross and saw the goalkeeper 
produce another reaction 
save. 

Just past the quarter-hour, 
though. Pompey chimed in 
with another good chance to 
re mind VOla how dangerous 
they could be. The left wing- 
hack Lee Russell crossed to 
the far post, where the 
recalled and rejuvenated Dur- 
nin outwitted his marker Dgo 


Ehiogu to propel an acrobatic 
diving header against the 
upright 
The scare served to demon- 
strate to the home tens how 
fragile a 1-0 lead can be while 
acting as a source of encour- 
agement to the &000 or so 
travelling Portsmouth fans. 

Aston Mb (3-4-i-Z): Boon left; Ehiogu. 
Staunton, Sclmoca; Grayson. Draper. 
Taylor. Wright; Yorka: Ulloiavic. 

Coltymore. 

ftotn—uBi (3-5-2 J: Knight: Whitbread. 
Thomson. An Horn: Paffita*. MeLougMM. 
Foster. Simpson. Hinsnll: Halt. Dumtn. 

U Rennie (Sheffield). 


Replay: Sheffield Wednesday 0, Watford 0 (at 9Gmin) 

Di Canio takes early bath 


David Hopps 


P AOLO Di Canio was not 
a bad judge when he 
masterminded his own 
sending-off in a nondescript 
fourth-round neplas' at Hills- 
borough last night. Banished 
to the dressing room, Di 
Canio was at least spared the 
spectacle of an error-strewn, 
contest which limped into 
extra-time still goalless. 

The Italian's dismissal for 
dissent in the 25th minute 
was a masterpiece oC melo- 
drama. an infantile display of 
petulant arm- waving that’ de- 
serves the offer of a contract 
with an international dancing 
school. 

His failure to win a throw 
deep in Watford's half caused 
him to gesture outlandishly at 
a linesman. When the referee 
Gary Willard intervened to 
brandish a yellow card. Di 
Canio switched to a new danc- 
ing partner and an tntemper- 


Rugby League 


World Nines 
lost for the 
want of time 

T HE World Nines, sched- 
uled for Australia or New 
Zealand next mouth, have 
been scrapped because there 
is not enough time to orga- 
nise them. 

Maurice Lindsay, the new 
Super League managing di- 
rector who still holds the po- 
sition of International Board 
chairman, said: "Several 
countries have been pressing 
me Tor a decision as we are 
getting close to the proposed 
date. 1 received final confir- 
mation today that the compe- 
tition will not take place." 

Lindsay also said the pro- 
posed mid-season tournament 

between Great Britain. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand was 
likely to be put off. The Rugby 
Football League is drawing 
up plans to host a European 
competition then, in July. 

Leigh are discussing a poss- 
ible tie-up with St Helens in 
the way that Bradford. Hull 
and Leeds have forged links 
with Dewsbury. Wakefield 
Trinity and Bromley. 

The former Great Britain 
scrum-half Deryck Fox has 
been granted a free transfer 
by Featherstone for outstand- 
ing service to the club. 


ate routine that merited cas- 
tanets in either hand. 

Willard preditabiy pocketed 
the yellow card in favour of 
the red. whereupon Di Canio 
seemed to fan the flames of an 
imaginary Sambuca. He 
flounced off to the bench past 
his manager Son Atkinson 
and needed several minutes’ 
persuasion from Wednesday 
staff before comprehending 
Atkinson's gesture that he 
might like to return to the 
dressing room. 

With Benito Carbone sus- 
pended. much onus rested on 
Andy Booth, whose pace 
remains restricted after a car- 
tilage operation but who 
looks like he would take to 
the dance floor only after half- 
a-dozen pints. 

Wednesday could hardly 
have begun more sluggishly, 
but Di Canto's departure, 
quickly followed by a Watford 
breakaway which almost 
brought a goal for Paul Robin- 
son, spurred them into life. 


Sport in brief 


Twice in a second they struck 
the woodwork, Graham 
Hyde's drive rebounding from 
the post for Booth to slam the 
ball against the bar. 

That Willard was booed on 
and off the field at half-time 
merely confirmed the inane 
partiality of the average foot- 
ball crowd. Wednesday had 
more than enough short-* 
comings without worrying 
about him. 

Fortunately for them, Wat- 
ford were also creating little 
more than a fuss. Kevin Press- 
man. in Wednesday’s goal, 
would have been wen aware of 
the ch illness of the night, the 
second half reaching its mid- 
point before Gifton Noel-WD- 
liams brought him to his knees 
for his first save. 


_ (4-4-2): Prwwnan; 
Nolan. Newsome, Walker. Pern bridge: 
Alavanderaeoti. Atherton. G Hyde. Audi: DI 
Carlo. Booth. 

Watford (5-3-2). Chamberlain: Gibbs. 
Palmer. Mltlen. Uoonejr. RoMnson; M 
Hyde Johnson- Kennedy: NoeMMWams. 
Lee. 

Referee: G Willard (Worthing). 


Third round: Darlington 0, Wolverhampton Wanderers 4 

Wolves sharpen their teeth 


Football 


Derek Potter 


Motor Racing 

The Portuguese Grand Pro. 
scheduled for October U. has 
been officially dropped from 
this year's world champion- 
ship because safety improve- 
ments at the Estoril circuit 
have not been completed. 
writes Alan Henry. This opens 
the way for the South African 
Grand Prix to be restored to 
the calendar for the first time 
since 1983. 

The sport’s governing body, 
the FLA, has also given the 
Belgian Grand Prix organis- 
ers until February’ 15 to 
resolve their problems over a 
possible tobacco sponsorship 
ban in 1999 which threatens 
this year's race. 

Figure Skating 

Three Russian men, Alexei 
Yagudin, 17. from St Peters- 
burg. Alexander Abt, 21, from 
Moscow and Evgeny Plu- 
shenko. 15, from St Peters- 
burg, were outstanding as the 
men's competition of the 
European championships 
opened in Milan, writes Molly 
Simtek. All three had dean 
programmes and completed 
the highly difficult triple axel/ 
triple toe-loop combination 
Jump. 

Steven Cousins. Britain’s 
25-year-old national cham- 
pion from Deeside. is in 
seventh position going into 

today's free programme. 


Results 


Football 

FA CUP 
Third round 
DunuiitM (0) o 


mi a 


Froaora an 18 
PsaMalnan EE. 90 
Farguson 90 
(Wotverhampton sway to Caaraofi) 

Third-round rep la ys 
Asmara (i>i p« w » wu a (0) o 

Milosevic 21 23065 

(Aston Vina borne to West Brom) 

M CUP> R-rU.J 


24 ] Binning ham v 
Saackpoit Cardiff » Cheltenham or Read- 
ing; Charlton v Wotvarfumptorr Covonay 
« Darbr. Crystal Palace « Leicester. Hud- 
dersfield v Wimbledon: Ipswich v Shod 
UW Lends * Grimsby; Mon Utd v Walsall: 
MHdteabrougft v Arsenal or Port vm« 
A son Visa v West Bran: Tramnsre v Svn- 
oertand: Tottennam v Bandar ■ 

lonuaj 2b Man C v West Ham: 
9awenaga v Newcastle 
— Inn j 3b Watford or She* 
Wed v Blackburn. 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Second DMslon 

miPOMbg Livingston * h nor uln a CT. 
PA TRQPHYi Pbai mill nphyr Leek 
Tn 3. Grestey Rwt l: snBrKflJaume 1. » 
Albans 0. 

ARMOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
““j* «*•*! 8«annd re—* <•«*• 
P««e* Evenwood Tn * deter Le Street 

H"nw LEAGUE Ihemfr nw U lotc 

Binning rem a. Man Utd 3: Proem 0. 
Ncttm Forest i . Abel DtvMoru Huddors- 
Wolvoiftmnpton 2. 1 
tatom Lincoln 5. Blikpod T. 

Burnley v Rochdale. Tfthtf 

^etpow* Hun * Chaetar. 

Om* Oom r .Mf.^1. Wrexham v OM- 
nam. Ouuia iWa Soaithotpc 2. Leeds 2. 
°^ lta HiDwtiy2No»Ceo.ONb 
foeri wi gan i. Stockport 3. an 

PojBjmajt! Scarborough e Hnrhernam. 
AVON INSURANCE CONSIllATlOMl 
reel DhWm Svrt nd on 4. Portsmouth 1; 
Tottenham Z Brighten 0. 
auwisumeoRs era. 

IV* he Catenation tn 4. Ceases 1: 
Ynys Mon Cmnbnin l. EtJOw vale Z 


W hatever progress 
Wolves make in the 
FA Cup. they will 
look back and shudder at 
their great escape last 
wight against a tejjwi that 
cost nothing and lan- 
guishes sixth from bottom 
place in the Third Division. 

Darlington played the 
football: Wolves scored the 
goals, with Darren Fergu- 
son and Mixu Paatelainen 
putting a gloss an the score 
with scores in injury-time. 
That was the outline of the 
postponed third-round tie 
that sees Wolves visit 
Charlton in the fourth 
round. 

Despite the injustice of 
the first half, the Quakers 
would not be shaken into 
abandoning their quality- 
first style. Steve Gaugfaa n , 
almost made it with a 30- 
yard drive, Mike Stowell 


i Lame 1. 


UnfloW a Distillery a 
HUNCH LEAGUE] Olymplque Marseille 
3, En Avant Qumgemp 0: Cannes 2. Cna- 
leauroui z 

O-IO PHIUUAT (Limassol): Cyprus i. 
England 5 (Jeffers, Bony. Cole. Arm- 
strong. Mike). 

Rugby Union 

TinXW BITTER CUP: Pui»* nssdi 

BlecttieaDi 31. Saracens 9. 

WELSH CHALLENGE T R OP H Y l Pool At 
Ebbw Vale 17. Cordoba 15: Pontypridd 40. 
Tueuman 15. Pool fe Cardin 53. Rosario 
IE Swansea 34. H Transvaal 34. 



Wens Currie 38. Edntnagh Aeada 10. 

P W D L e A Pts 
0 2 ISO 82 20 
3 126 79 SB 

S 12S 07 48 
3 89 B0 17 
3 134 56 18 

3 113 134 14 
i H 82 12 

4 97 184 • 
« 77 MB * 
3 85 158 Q 
mo* Mussol- 

burgfi v Dundee H3FP. 

Tennis 

COLONIAL CLASSIC EVENT (Mel- 
bourne).- Hral rewB* A Agassi (US! M T 
Muatar lAifl) 8-4. 6-tt O Kaarisa |Bd« P 
Samaras (U3) 3-6. 0-3. 6-4: a n ■annul 
(Cm) O' A Medvedev (Ukr) 7-6. 5-* N 

PtiUkipiiin d I (Aub) « a FhaodsH IQB) 
7-6. (M. 

SYDNEY UfTEHMATIONAL TOURNA- 
MENT! Men Second te n* K Nor e re 

(Slovak) bt N KJeter (Get) 6-2 rat A Costa 
(Sp) at M Gnomon (Swe) a-fi. 6-4. 5-a 
■ T o Wu i R fAus) Bt L Hewte (Ate; 5-7. 
6-3. P Honor (Aw) bt A BarOsataggl 
Wp) 6-3, 8-4; J BWR se lmg (AuS) bt H 
Dreekmoiw (Get) 7-6, 7-6. Wnnisie 
Boosted nssdt A Isshan ( Japan) ot C 
Martinez (Spl 7-6. 8-3. M bsrta (Bela) 
at A Coetrer (SA) 6-7. 6-3. 7-& S W*- 
(US) M 8 Teebid (Fr) 7-6. 3-0 raC L 
(US] W A Koumlkovo (Rua) 
6-3L6-7.6-3. 

Basketball 

UNI-CAU. -mOPHVi OssrtMAsli, 
Hr* top Greater London 83. Thame* Val- 
ley 79. 

MHAi Boston 68. San AMonto 97; Cftariotto 
68. New Jersey 61: New Yon 89. Afloma 


saved with his extended 
legs from Glenn Naylor and 
Darren Roberts held his 
head after failing to keep it, 
missing an open target 
after his electrifying switch 

with Ganghan. 

It was the prelude to an- 
other Wolves goal. Paate- 
lainen was able to prod the 
ball into an unguarded net 
for his first goal after the 
goalkeeper David Preece 
under no pressure, fumbled 
a simple headed back-pass 
from Andy Crosby. 

Wolves would have been 
proud to have started with 
the passion and quality pro- 
duced by Darlington in a 
first half they often 
dominated. 

Stowell spilled an early 
shot by Mario Dormer and. 
amid a barrage of corner 
kicks, Mark Atkins cleared 
a header by the Austrian 
striker off the goal-line. It 
was a storybook start with 
a vicious backlash in the 


«; PDiladelptila 107. Vancouver 89. CtiL 
capo 101. Seattle 91: Houston 100. Dallas 
87. Denver 84. Orlanao BE Ptooente 84. 
Cleveland 102. Portlano 6B. Miami 76. 
■■n EUROLBAOUEi Oroop B Bos 
Pi teen 74. Turk Telacam 88. 

Bowls 

WELSH MASTERS (Lltnalll): Pbr* 
tw* L ON ill (£nq) bt M Anotey (Wales) 
7-3. 1-7. 7-6; R Wafts (Wales) Bt M Mc- 
Mahon | Ausl 7-2. 6-7. 7-4: O Oonifay 
(Scot) M 8 Roes (Wales) 7-8. 7-4. 

Cricket 

MHNMbBiCI eta* (Dlwkak Hr* 
nM (of tna IhnHsgame 8mU): Pakistan 

213-8 (48 aware Tendulkar 3-46). India 
213-2 (37.1 overa: S Tondulkar 95. S Gan- 
guly 68L India won by eight wtdeets 
FINAL TEST (Caomeo^zimtiatiwe 231-8 
(U Goodwin 73.' Q Rennie SO; Anuraalri 
3-861 V Srt Larua. 

world SERIES (Sydney): Australia 250 
overa: R Pondng B4. D Lehmann 53: 
O’Connor 4-5 1 L New Zealand 119 (33-1 
overa. Harvey 3—17, Name S-19). Austra- 
lia won by 131 runs. 

IW9 WOULD CUPi Qrwo hm Warn 
Indies 8 0-0. Papua Now Guinea 58 West 
indies won by 10 wicken. 

Ice Hockey 

NHLi Washington 4, Ottawa 0 

Read Tennis 

BRITISH PROF ES SIONAL DOUBLES 
C*SHIP (Queen's); Fioali C Bray/N 
M J Male* Gunn 6-3, 6-0. 8-1. 


Figure Skating 

BBWPNAN CHAMPWNSHM (Mian): 
Han’s atai i iS i nu (flier me shoR pro- 
gramme): i. A Yegudi" (ftw) OJpts; 2 , a 
AM (Rue) 10: 3. E PluBtanko (Rua) 1 A. 
AIm T. S Cousins (G8) 3.5. 

Swimming 


(Perth): Rw 
aim Nam loo* tmaitjla 1. A Popov 
(Rusl 48S3MC: 2. M Kllro (Ausl 492L3.L 
Frol and sr (Swe) 49 S3 EOBm huB n fl >i 1. 
D Sylantyov (Wirl 1B8£1; Z F Esw* 
(Fr) 156.77: 3. T Molchew (US) 1 £7.96: 6. J 
Hckman (GB) 1.58.7S: 8. S Parry (OB) 
1-6857. tetetor pots I i idiB m at Con. 
aoa 12. Soutn Africa T: Iran 6. New Zea- 
land & Italy 13. Kazakhstan 3: Hungary 8. 
Croatia 8: Yugoolavta 8. Rueeia 7; Slovakia 
9. Brazil 8; Spain $, United Stems 4; Rue- 
ale a, Greece 8 Wum 4O0m t n a- 
ftytm 1. C Yon (Cninal 4D6.72; 2. B Ben- 
neff (US) 4.Q7J3T; 3. D Hose (Gar) 4.08.82. 


18th minute. The Darling- 
ton defence, so composed 
until then, suddenly be- 
came exposed as Dougie 
Freedman curled a 20-yard 
shot into the top corner to 
give Wolves a flattering 
lead. 

Darlington did not have 
the luck to go with their 
quality which should have 
seen Michael Oliver score a 
26-minute equaliser. 

Roberts, a former Wolves 
player, made the running 
and the opening only to see 
Oliver’s shot hit the base of 
an upright from 15 yards 
range with the Wolves de- 
fence skilfully unhinged 
and failing to answer a 
vital question. 

DorUngtoa (4-4-2): Praam: Show, Do Vos, 
Crosby IBramwoll. 68mln). Barnard 
(Robinson. 73): Gaugnon. Addnson. Naylor 
(Roach. 73). OUvan Roberts. Domer. 
Wolvwrhsmptaa Windaran (3-5-2): 
Stowell: Richards. Curie. Robinson; 
Muscat. Sedgiey. Ferguson. Atkins. 
Frog gafr. Goodman (Paatelainen. Z7I. 
Freedman. 

IIWw G Bain (Boons). 


1. L Maurer (US) 
1.01.16, 2. M Nakamura (Japan) 1.01^8: 3. 
8 Voelfter (Gar) 1.0147. 4x1 OOm trmm- 
mtyim rater 1- US 3.42.11; Z Germany 
3.43.11: 3, Australia 3.43.71: 7. Brawn (S 
Rdph. C Huddaa M MarsnsiL K Ptaxar- 
mg) 3.4S30 ay weft rote f sa rf OMftmralBgx 
Owew 1 . Russia 83073; 2, Japan 88.080: 3. 
Fr a nca 97.323. Waliw pstn IT e fw d 
ft Russia 8. Greece 6; KaJy 12. Can- 
ada K Kazskhston 9. Brazil 8: Spain 11. 
New ZmatarxJ ft Australia 8. Hungary & 
Netftertands 9. United States S. 


Fixtures 


(7 JO unless sated) 

Football 

AVON INSURANCE COMBlNAIYOMi 
Hr* DMaftoaOPR v Wimbledon (2.0). 
FAI MATIONAL LHAOUE: P re m ier Hr- 
hto te DundaA v Deny C. 

Cricket 

U-19 WORLD CUP (Pretoria): England i 
Ban glades' i (9.0am). 

Ice Hockey 

HXPRKBB CUP. Bail 
Cardiff v Manchester (7. 

• The Football Association. Christian Aid 
and the Foreign and Go in t n onwe aW i Office 
wOl organise a'chertty foatbaa match os a 
tribute to the Aincew ot Wales' work bo 
eradteaba antt-para o rniot mnw 

The game, at AraermTs South Stand 
ocmpUtc on Avonall Road non Thursday at 
4.46pm, sffll feature Bosnian landmine 
ourvivora. 

England coach Glenn Hodffle wtii take 
part in a training session which wHI nnten 
witn a five-s-skfe match imoMng David 
Seamen, Trevor BroeMng. Garth Crooks, 
Mark Lowrcnaon and Liam Brady. 

• American wrestlers will contest a 
tournament In Iran next month, marking 
the drat visit by a motor US sports team 
since the 1979 Islamic revolution. Iran's 
official news agency IRNA aald on 
Wednesday 

me US team would eompeie in 
February's Freestyle uumamanL one af 
several annual events marking me 
revolution arurfvoraary. the agency added. 

The report came a week otter Iranian 
President Mohammad Khatami, a Motive 
moderate, addressed Americans on 
television and aopeaMd lor cultural links 
as a way to break down years ot tmsirust 
between the two countries. 


Benficamake 

£1 .2m swoop 
for Deane 


ten Ross 


S HEFFIELD UNITED's 
former England 
striker Brian Deane 
will fly to Portugal 
thin morning to complete a 
surprise transfer to Benfica. 

Deane is to swap South 
Yorkshire for Lisbon by mov- 
ing from the First Division to 
one of the world's most fam- 
ous cdubs for £L2 million. 

The transfer was set up yes- 
terday by the former Liver- 
pool manager Graeme Sou- 
Bess, who became Benfica 
coach two months ago. 

Souness is likely to fund the 
de al by selling his dub's out- 
standing player, the Portugal 
international Joao Pinto, to 
Deportivo La Coruna of Spain 
for £3 million 

Deane returned to United — 
where he started his career — 
from Leeds only last summer 
after spuming an opportunity 
to join FeyenoordL 

Although the 29-year-old 
striker is believed to be earn- 
ing about £20,000 a week at 
BramaH Lane, his contract ex- 
pires In June when he can 
have a free transfer abroad 
under the Bosnian r uling . 

Souness switched to Deane 
after failin g in an audacious 
attempt to sign Ian Wright 
from Arsenal 10 days ago. 
Deane will become the second 
English-based player to move 
to Benfica since Soon ess's ap- 
pointment. following the 
Czech Republic midfielder 
Karel Poborsky who left Man- 
chester United for £2 million 
three weeks ago. 

Coventry will decide in the 
next 24 hours whether to ac- 
cept Sheffield* Wednesday’s 
offer — believed to be around 
£15 million — for the Eng- 
land Under-2l defender Mar- 
cus Hall. 


Hall, who P^yed under 
Wednesday's manager Kon 
Atkinson during his reign at 
Coventry, bas discussed per- 
sonal terms but nothing has 
been finalised. 

Atkinson can help fund any 
Hall deal with ElJSmDlmn 
received from Bordeaux after 
Patrick Btondeau’s return to 
France, the defender’s wife 

having blocked a move to rele- 

gatian-threatened Tottenham. 

Blondeau's nightmare six 
months at Hillsborough 
ended after be signed for Bor- 
deaux on a 3'A-year contract 

The France defender could 
have stayed in the Premier- 
ship with Spurs. He recently 
had talks with them. Spurs of- 
fering a bigger package than 
Bordeaux. But the Bordeaux 
president Jean-Louis Triaud 
said: “His wife was not happy 
in England. She has never 
really settled and told Patrick 
qhp wanted to go back to 
France.” 

The deal represents a 
£600,000 loss on a player who 
cost £ 1.8 million from the 
French champions Monaco 
only six months ago. Blon- 
deau made only six appear- 
ances for Wednesday. 

Stoke’ s manager Chic Bates 
las t night received a vote of 
confidence after a second 
emergency board meeting to 
discuss his future. 

Earlier he spoke at length 
with foe directors. But doubts 
must r emain about his man- 
agership. Several hundred 
fans called for bis dismissal 
after Stoke's 7-0 home defeat 
by Birmingham last weekend, 
and on Tuesday they were 
knocked out of foe FA Cup, 
losing 3-1 at West Bromwich. 

If Bates is sacked or decides 
to stand down he is likely to 
be replaced by Chris Kamara, 
dismissed by Bradford City 
last week. 


Brown resigned 
to Ferguson loss 


Patrick Glerai 


C RAIG BROWN, foe 
Scotland manager, 
confirmed yesterday 
that not even his 
worrying shortage of strikers 
will allow Everton’s Duncan 
Ferguson to return to foe 
World Cup squad. 

Ferguson withdrew his ser- 
vices last autumn, intimating 
that he no longer wished to be 
considered for the national 
team. 

Two of Brown’s three main 
forwards. Darren Jackson of 
Celtic and Gordon Durie of 
Rangers, are not currently 
regular first-team choices for 
their clubs, leaving Kevin 
Gallacher of Blackburn 
Rovers foe only Scotland in- 
ternational with consistent 
match practice at a high level. 

Brown would have liked to 
have had Ferguson available, 
if only to swell foe numbers, 
despite the towering Everton 
man’s failure to score a goal 
in seven appearances in a 
dark blue jersey. 

“I’m resigned to not having 
him.” said Brown, “and it's a 
shame. It’s not personal; I 
asked him if the answer 
would have been the gam* if 
it were Alex Ferguson or Ken- 
ny Dalglish sending for him 
and he said it would have 
made no difference. 

“But I must say tha t Fergu- 
son seems to get more public- 
ity than people who actually 


play for Scotland. You take 
somebody like Alan McLaren, 
who was doing a magnificent 
job for us before he was in- 
jured, yet nobody ever men- 
tions him- It seems a distortion 
of priorities that Ferguson 
seems constantly to get public- 
ity out of not playing.” 

Brown attends foe draw for 
Euro 2000 this weekend, com- 
fortable in foe knowledge that 
he will still be in foe job until 
after that championship. 

His current agreement ex- 
pires this summer but foe 
Scottish Football Association 
president Jack McGinn has 
already Indicated to him that 
he will be asked to continue. 
Brown Is the association’s 
technical director, and man- 
aging foe national team is a 
branch line. 

“There is no rush with 
these things,” Brown said. 
“My last contract was only 
six weeks short of expiry 
when the committee asked me 
to renew it We were in Amer- '* 
ica, preparing for Euro 96. :• 

’Tm not like a player. I 
can’t start talking to other 
dubs six months before my 
current agreement runs out” 

Unlike some countries, 
Scotland do not consider fail- 
ure in foe World Cup finals to 3 
be a sackable offence by man - ^ 
agers. Reaching the finals of 
foe major tournaments is per- a 
ceived as a triumph. Brown 
has led the Scots to foe finals 
of the last two: Euro 96 and 
France 98. 


Dalglish considers £3m move 
for West Brom winger Kilbane 


Peter White 


N EWCASTLE’S manager 
Kenny Dalglish is con- 
sidering a move for West 
Bromwich Albion's £3 mil- 
lion-rated winger Kevin 
Kilban e 

Dalglish was at The Haw- 
thorns on Tuesday to watch 
the 20-year-old and saw 
him cap an impressive per- 
formance by scoring the 
final goal In Albion’s 3-1 
FA Cop victory over Stoke. 

The Republic of Ireland 
International was bought 
.from Preston last summer 
for £1-25 million by Say 
Harford, who has since be- 
come manager at Queens 
Park Bangers and would be 
interested in taking the 
player to Loftus Road If he 
became available. 

However, Albion’s new 
manager Denis Smith said 
he was reluctant to selL 
“I’ve only been here since 
Christmas and I am still as- 
sessing all the players so I 
don’t really want anyone to 
leave just yet,” he said. 
“Kilbane is a very exciting 
player and I am sure he, 
Uke his colleagues, would 
love to play In the 
Premiership.” 

Celtic’s unsettled striker 
Andreas Thom yesterday 
completed a £100,000 move 


to foe struggling Bundes- 

Jiga club Hertha Berlin. The 

32-year-old former Ger- 
many international joined 
Celtic from Bayer Leverku- 
sen for a then chib-record 
£3-2 million in August 1995 
but has been a peripheral 
figure this season. 

He has been troubled by 
injury and loss of form and 
w0 *Ud have become a free 
agent this summer when his 
contract at Parkhead ex- 
pires. “When I was allowed 
to play I did quite well and 
scored goals, even as an at- 
tacking midfielder.” he 
raid, “But usually 1 had to 
sit on foe bench for tactical 
reasons. I’ve never regret. 
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Rugby Union 

Woodward’s kind 
word in Yates’ ear 


Robert Kftson 


T HE England coach 
Clive Woodward 
made a manful at- 
tempt to ease the 
strain on Bath's suspended 
prop Kevin Yates yesterday. 
As the national squad met for 
a “theoretical day 1 ' at Bisham 
Abbey without the pivotal fig- 
ure in the Simon Fenn ear- 
biting whodunnit, the 25-year - 
old Yates discovered who his 
friends are. 

Woodward said Yates had 
rung him shortly alter being 
told of his suspension by Bath 
pending an Inquiry into the 
allegation that he bit a chunk 
out of the London Scottish 
flanker's ear last weekend, 
and bad maintained inno- 
cence throughout. They 
agreed that the prop's pres- 
ence at Bisham might prove 
awkward but Woodward is 
leaping to few conclusions on 
the basis of the video sent to 
the Rugby Football Union by 
London Scottish. 

“He rang me and said: ‘I 
need to ten you 1 didn't do 
it’,” said Woodward, who 
coached Yates at Bath before 


taking the England job. “if a 
guy you know well reiterates 
he is innocent, you have to go 
with that He's not the sort of 
guy rd expect to be Involved 
in this sort of incident 

“I told him he's in the squad 
until he's proven guilty, al- 
though any player found guilty 
of biting deserves to be banned 
for a significant period." 

Wooodward’s sympathy cat- 
tended to Bath — ‘They’re 
desperate to sort it out it’s 
not as easy or black and while 
as it might first appear” — 
and another England prop. 
Victor Ubogu. originally cited 
with Yates and Federico Men- 
dez by London Scottish. The 
thing that staggered me was 
citing Victor. Mud does stick 
for people who don't under- 
stand rugby. You might as 
well have cited Andy Robin- 
son or the crowd as Victor. 
They were just as dose." 

This ongoing saga of Pecks, 
Lies and Videotape seems des- 
tined to spill over Into the 
courts and Ubogu is already 
taking advice, pointing out 
that he has never been sent off 
in 20 years* playing. Tt is de- 
famatory to me," he said, 
referring to the Scottish citing. 



DON'T MISS THE BIG MATCHES few 

BECOME A 3ATH SEASCH TICKET HOLDER 

CALL 01225 460 533 


The video shows I could not 

possibly have been involved. 

Scottish say they have yet 
to receive Bath’s copy of the 
match video or statements 
from certain key players, as 
requested on Tuesday. 

Yates and Penn, scarcely 
household rugby names this 
time last week, found them- 
selves the subject of assorted 
radio phone-ins, with packs of 
former players willing to as- 
sert that the modem game is 
for nancy boys. T don’t know 
a rugby forward who's sever 
broken the law,” the former 
Wales and Lions hooker 
Bobby Windsor Informed BBC 
Radio S Live listeners. Tn the 
old days yon just shut your 

mouth &nd Tifryt game you 

pl onke d the guy who did. iL 

ha this professional era, of 
course, that thing flying past 
your head might easily be a 
lawsuit Ferrn, who needed 25 
stitches in his ripped ear, will 
be wen advised to leave Wind- 
sor on the bench when it 
comes to pfeWng his legal 
team. 

Jeremy Guscott may be 
back in Pat h colours 
weekend and has not given up 
hope of selection in England's 
team to foce France in Farts 
in the opening round of- the 
Five Nations Championship 
cm February 7. The Lions cen- 
tre, plagued with arm and 
back injuries for six months, 
has reported no ill-effects 
since resuming contact tr ain. 
ing on Monday and is set to be 
in the Bath squad at Newcas- 
tle on Sunday. 

The session on Monday 
went as wdll as I expected and 
hoped. The next day you wake 
up and you wonder whether 
you’re going to get a few 
aches pains but to date 
it’s been good," he revealed. 

'Td like to think m defi- 
nitely play a gain before the 
end of the month, and Sun- 
day’s a possibility. AH I*m 
lacking is match fitness. 


Many a true word ... a Bath promotional poster 


Sitting alongside Lawrence 
Daflaglio and Woodward at 
Bisham Abbey yesterday. 
Guscott may have felt he had 
been away for longer. In his 
absence England have ap- 
pointed a new coach and cap- 
tain, played four home Tests 
and practically reinvented 
their style of p lay. 

Woodward mnfin n a t i that 
Guscott was very much a "live 
candidate” for the France 
game, although he wffl miss 
England 's only other sched- 
uled Bisham training session 
on January 28 when Bath's 
England contingent are being 
allowed to con centra te on the 
European Cup finaL 


Lawyers line up for field 
day from pitch battles 


L awyers continue to 
profit from professional 
rugby union, writes Paul 
Rees. As Bath look into the 
ear-biting Incident which 
marred their Tetley’s Bitter 
Cup tie against London Scot- 
tish on Saturday, threats of 
legal action echo their way 
along the M-L 

After the injury to their 
flanker Simon Fenn, Scottish 
cited foe Bath front row of 
Kevin Yates. Federico Men- 
dez and Victor Ubogu. At 


least two of them had to be 
innocent and all three have 
denied being foe culprit. 

Ubogu said he was consider- 
ing taking action against Scot- 
tish for defemation of charac- 
ter. "I was horrified that 
London Scottish cited me," he 
s ai d T am delighted Federico 
and I have been exonerated 
but I have had to take legal 
advice and X will now consider 
whether to take the matter fur- 
ther. 1 have a business to cun 
and my name is my passport" 


Mendez, the Argentina 
hooker, has also denied biting 
Fenn. but whereas Scottish 
have removed Ubogu's name 
from their citation to foe 
Rugby Football Union, Men- 
dez’s remains. 

Yates, who has been sus- 
pended on fUU pay by Bath, 
has vowed to clear his name 
and is consulting a solicitor. 
The legal system is adver- 
sarial, though, and where 
there is one opinion, a con- 
trary one is not far away. 



Happier times . . . Gwyn Jones in action for Wales against Tonga in the month before his final game jamde mcdonaw 

‘I realised I couldn’t move’ 


Gwyn Jones recalls his horrific neck injury 
while playing for Cardiff against Swansea 


O VER the past fonr 
weeks 1 have looked 
back a few times at 
what happened. I remember 
following Robert Bowley in 
to tty to secure the ball and 
gndtng up in a difficult posi- 
tion. I felt a push from both 
sides, somebody behind and 
somebody hi front. To be 
honest I just remember feel- 
ing a crunch in ary neck. 

I didn’t immediately 
know how serious the situ- 
ation was. When the bodies 
started falling on top of me 
I just thought I was trapped, 
underneath the ruck; I 
thought that was why I 
couldn’t move. 

But then as the other 
players ran away I was left 
on my own. I quickly real- 
ised that I couldn't move. 
When I looked down and 
saw my arms there I 
couldn’t really work it out; 
because I couldn’t feel any- 
thing I wasn’t sure they 
were mine. However, once I 
saw the strapping on my 
hand 1 realised they were 
my bands and then I knew 
it was a serious injury. 


Being partially educated 
in medicine, I under stand 
what has happened to a cer- 
tain extent However, it is a 
very specialist area and I 
just leave it very much to 
the doctors here in the Car- 
diff Royal infirmary and 
the physiotherapists who 
have so much more expert- 
ise and experience. 

There are times when it is 
difficult and there are times 
when you see some improve- 
ments and obviously when 
you feel more optimistic. 
However, at this stage no- 
body can accurately predict 
the ftitnre, and the uncer- 
tainty is part of it Everyone 
told us it was going to be a 
slow process, but there has 
been progress. 

I don't think 1 am being 
an impatient patient but I 
am eager and frustrated. X 
just want to get on with my 
recovery and to be doing as 
much as l possibly can. 


The physiotherapy is very 
demanding physically. Men- 
tally, it is difficult to coordi- 
nate and to concentrate on 
being specific in the move- 
ments. You have to try to 
centralise the movements 
again and it Is hard work. I 
am very determined. 

At this stage it is difficult 
for me to say how I am pro- 
gressing because I don't 
know what to expect. I was 
told in the early days, when 
1 had no movement at all 
and very little sensation, 
that It would be after the 
first three weeks or so that 
we would have a better in- 
dication of where my 
future lies. 

I am told I am making 
good progress, and that is 
good news. In those early 
days I didn’t know what 
was going to happen, and 
there is still a long way to 
go. However, four weeks 
after the operation I have 


developed some movement 
in my arms and legs, even if 
it is not that co-ordinated. 

1 am hopeful of a full 
recovery and everyone is 
trying to support me in that 
aim. The doctors have cer- 
tainly not ruled out a full 
recovery, it’s Just that at 
the moment there Is some 
uncertainty. 

People ask me if it was a 
difficult decision to an- 
nounce that I would never 
play rugby again. It wasn’t. I 
have had quite a few had in- 
juries in foe past and I have 
always fought my way back 
from them. However, the se- 
verity of this injury gave me 
no other choice. I bad full 
support from my family in 
making that decision. 

In fact, the support from 
everywhere has been fan- 
tastic from the first week I 
was In hospital. I am very 
touched by those messages 
of good luck from all four 
corners of the globe. 

• Gwyn Jones was talking \ 
to the Western Mail’s chitf 1 
rugby union writer Graham 
Clutton I 


Ireland have to accept the injury truth about Henderson 


Who could sue for what 


Sam Simon 


Victor Ubogu 

l think Ubogu has a very strong 
case. London Scottish cited three 
players knowing that at least two 
of them could not be guilty. They 
themselves should have taken 
legal advice before naming 
names. If I was advising Ubogu, I 
would ted him to sue for 
substantial damages. He is a 
businessman and his reputation ts 
very Important to him. 


Federico Mendez 

He may not be a businessman like 
Ubogu but he is an International 
whose contract with Bath expires 
in sbe months and who may want 
to pursue his career abroad. An 
unfounded reputation as an ear- 
biter, and let's face It this Is an 
abhorrent Incident which should 
earn the perpetrator a life ban. 
could harm his chances of finding 
another club. . 


Kevin Yates 

Until facts have been established 
it is wrong to assume anyone’s 
guilt Yates should not have been 
suspended by Bath unless they 
had evidence which they are not 
prepared to divulge, ttxxjgh that 
would not appear to be the case. 
7f» writer Is the president of 
Pontypridd, a member ot the Welsh 
Rugby Union’s general committee 
and a CatrSff saOcXor 


Steady club form earns flanker a call-up for trial in Treviso 


Holmes wins first cap as Scotland make 
eight changes for Five Nations warm-up 


S IMON HOLMES, the Lon- 
don Scottish flanker, will 
win his first foil cap wben 
Scotland play Italy In Treviso 
in a Five Nations warm-up on 
Saturday week. 

The 3l-year-old gets his 
chance after Impressing on 
last summer's Scotland Devel- 
opment Squad tour of South 
Africa and edges out Ian 
Smith after consistent perfor- 
mances for Scottish this 
season. 

His inclusion is one of eight 
changes, two positional, from 
the side humiliated 68-10 by 
South Africa last month. 

Two Lions, Doddie Weir 
and Alan Tait. return after in- 
jury and their Newcastle 
team-mate Gary Armstrong 
gets foe nod over Bath's Andy 
Nicol at scrum-half after 
being on the bench for the 
games against Australia and 
the Springboks- 
Tait's return means Tony 
Stanger switches to the right 
wing, with Graig Joiner mov- 
ing to the left ami Derek Stark 
back on the bench. 


irge Graham is the 
i Newcastle player in the 
, picked ahead of David 
i at loose-head prop, and 
, Peter Walton, Is among 
placements. 

r castle's director of 
f Rob Andrew, who 
I to release the five Fal- 
for the Scotland game, 
to fly them back from 
ifterwards for the dub’s 
■'s Bitter Cup tie at 
fster the next day. 
land's need for mobility 
back row moves Adam 
irgh. concussed on his 
a gainst Australia, to 

n place of Eric Peters, 
i other uncapped play- 
a wick's Cameron Mur- 
and Dundee High's 
r Gavin Scott, also win 
, on foe bench. 
uwhile Philippe Saint- 
i, Gloucester’s French 
ational wing, is feeing a 
r month an the side- 
irfih a thigh injury. The 

r-old, recently omitted 
France's pre-Five 
is training squad, has 


been troubled by the Injury 
for a month. 

Gloucester's team mana g er 
John Fidler said: “He thought 
that this thing would be right 
by now, but It has not cleared 
up.” The injury will give 
Brian Johnson an extended 
run In foe Gloucester first 
team, starting with Sunday's 
Allied Dunbar Premiership 
One derby at BristoL 

Moseley have signed the 
Western Samoa prop Afa 

Lean on a full-time contract 
until the end of foe season. 
Leau, 35, has won 20 caps for 
his country. He arrived in 
Birmingham yesterday and 
will be eligible to play in 
Moseley's game at Rother h a m 
on Saturday. 


SCOTLAND? Shaphard [MelfMfl): 
Stan par (Hawick). TaH (Naweasna). 
CWaWuan (Meirvaa). Joiaar (Leicaetan: 
Tpanaapd (Northampton). A iwntniar 
awaa» u Newcastle). Mash (Waat 
ot Scotland), la - art (Ncrthamptwi): 


Walr (Newcastle), Men ay (Bedford): 
Walnwrtpbt (Dtindoa HSFP. capil. 
R m har pli (Kelso). Halama (London 
Beoswi). aapnoM-a Stark (cua- 
gow HawtaJ. Murray (He-**). *•«* 
iBadi], WAm (Newcastle). Mm- (Ban). 
Mi (Dtetdaa HSFP) 


T HE Wasps centre Rob 
Henderson is doubtftil for 
Ireland's first Five Nations 
Championship match against 
Scotland at Lansdowne Road 
on February 7 after his recent 
groin operation. 

Tve spoken to him several 
times in foe past five or six 
days and he has been updat- 
ing me," said Ireland’s coach 
Brian Ashton. “At this stage 
it looks like he won't be able 
to play again before foe Scot- 


land game, so he is almost 
certainly out of the side.” 

Ireland are also concerned 
about the scrum-half Conor 
McGuinness, who aggravated 
an ankle injury in training 
this week, and Nick 
Pop plewe ll. who has a sore 

h ams trin g . 

France are to reduce their 
elite championshi p from 20 to 
16 clubs next season. The de- 
cision was reached after a 
day-long meeting between the 


French Rugby Federation 
president Bernard Lapasset 
and the president of the Elite 
Rugby National Commission. 
Seraphin Berthier. 

The move, demanded by foe 
international players and 
national coaching set-up. is a 
threat to the European cham- 
pions Brive, who are one 
place above the relegation 
zone. 

NeO Jenkins, the Wales and 
Lions goalkicker and Ponty- 


pridd captain, had talks with 
Bath yesterday about a poss- 
ible move there after his club 
gave permission. Jenkins, 26, 
has been at Pontypridd for 12 
years and has turned down 
several offers to move. 

Bath raided foe Welsh game 
five months ago and signed 
Ieuan Evans for £75.000. They 
would need to put a six-figure 
offer on the table for Jenkins, 
Wales’s record points scorer 
with more than 50 caps. 



Boxing Swimming 

Hide is warned Hickman slips up 


John Rawfing 


T HE WBO heavyweight 
champion Herbie Hide 
escaped with a warn- 
ing when he was called be- 
fore the British Boxing 
Board of Control to explain 
his behaviour outside the 
ring over recent months. 

It has resulted In three 
court cases. Hide, 26, was 
fined £100 and given 60 
hours’ community service 
after assaulting a police- 
woman and her male col- 
league. ■Further charges of 
assault and motoring of- 
fences -have yet to be 
answered. 

The WBO super-middle- 
weight champion Joe Cal- 
zaghe will defend his title 
in Cardiff on January 24 
against the 25-year-old Cro- 
atian southpaw Branfco So- 
bot because the United 
States-based Syrian Tank 
Salmad pulled out. 

The American promoter 
Matt Tinley warned Wayne 


McCullough to honour the 
five-year contract he claims 
the Irishman signed last 
year, or not flgbt again. 

McCullough's title chal- 
lenge on February 28 to the 
WBC super-bantamweight 
Champion Eric Morales of 
Mexico has been called off. 
Tinley blames McCullough’s 
manager-wife CheryL “Does 
Jerry Hall manag e the Roll- 
ing Stones?' be asked. 



Hide . . . three court cases 


B RITAIN suffered a frus- 
trating day at foe world 
championships in 
Perth yesterday with fine per- 
formances but no medals, and 
everything overshadowed by 
the drugs controversy. 

The world short-course 
champion James Hickman 
was on course for the 200 
metres butterfly bronze at the 
halfway point but slipped to 
fifth, 0.Bsec outside his Brit- 
ish record, with Liverpool’s 
Stephen Parry sixth in his 
first world final. “Perhaps 
that third 50m is something I 
have got to work on.” said 
Hickman- Tve got to try and 
hang in there.” 

Scott Goodman, foe Olym- 
pic bronze medallist and 
world No. L had been disqual- 
ified for delaying the race 
after be lost his balance and 
fell into foe water from foe 
starting block. The Austra- 
lian threw a chair across foe 
pool side as he snatched up 
his clothes and walked away. 

The Ukrainian Denys Sy- 
lantyev snatched gold in the 


final metres from France's 
European champion Franck 
Esposito, with the United 
States’ Tom Malchow. the 
Olympic silver medallist, in 
third. 

The four-times Olympic 
champion Alexander Popov, 
who was badly injured In a 
knife attack in a Moscow 
street 15 months ago. lowered 

his own 100m freestyle cham- 
pionship record to 4B.93sec to 
retain his title. Michael Klim, 
who trains with the Russian 
at the Institute of Sport In 
Canberra and who was chas- 
ing seven golds this week, 
was second in 49.20. 

Britain's 4x200 metres relay 
squad — Sue Rolph. Claire 
Huddart, the 15-year-old Me- 
lanie Marshall and Karen 
Pickering — improved on the 
national record of 3:45.30, set 
at last year’s event, by 
0.22sec. Newcastle's Rolpta. 
sixth in the individual finaL 
put Britain third after the 
first changeover and said: 
"It’s great to get a record. It 
shows we are improving.” 


Cricket 

Walsh 
gives 
support 
to Lara 


David FSeta 


C OURTNEY WALSH 
yesterday decided to 
continue his Test 
career and pledged his full 
support to the new West 
Indies captain Brian Lara. 

“There is still a little life 
left in the old dog," said the 
35-year-old fast bowler as he 
ended a week of speculation 
when he announced he would 
play under his Trinidadian 
successor. 

The pair were said to be at 
odds over comments Lara 
made before West Indies' tour 
of Pakistan last November. 
Lara said he was disap- 
pointed not to have been ap- 
pointed captain for the series, 
which West Indies lost 3-0. 
Then, when Lara was made 
captain for the five-Test 
series against England which 
starts in Kingston on Thurs- 
day week. Walsh said he was 
not sure he could play under 
him. 

Walsh, who made his inter- 
national dehut against Aus- 
tralia in 1984. said his io 
wickets in Jamaica's match 
against Barbados were 
enough to convince him he 
still had an appetite for the 
game at top leveL 
“I can still compete at foe 
highest level, which is foe 
reason that spurred me on." 
he said, adding that his moti- 
vation to continue had noth- 
ing to do with foe 23 wickets 
he needs to equal Malcolm 
Marshall's West Indies record 
of 376. or that he is only four 
caps short of his century. 

“1 was disappointed to lose 
foe captaincy but a lot of 
people in foe Caribbean sent 
me faxes and letters asking 
me to play on. 

"We have a new captain 
and I'd like to give him as 
much support as possible — 
and I think he’s going to need 
it in Jamaica and through foe 
series as welL 

'There will not be any con- 
troversy in our relationship. I 
want to squash speculation 
that there is a lot of rivalry 
and animosity between us. I 
think m be a better person 
for this. The game is bigger 
than anybody. I think Tve 
taken a step in foe right direc- 
tion and now I'm looking to 
the future. 

“He’s foe captain and he’ll 
have my support" 

The England captain Mike 
Atherton said Walsh would 
make England's task more 
difficult in the Caribbean. 
However. Walsh wifi not play 
for Jamaica against England 
in Montego Bay tomorrow, 
and nor will his opening part- 
ner Frank! yn Rose, who took 
five wickets in foe second in- 
nings against Barbados but 
strained a shoulder. 


Gough hopes 
to make 
comeback in 
third Test 

D arren gough, the 
Yorkshire fast bowler, 
hopes to be fit for England's 
third Test against West Indies 
in Guyana, which begins at 
the end of next month. 

The 27-year-old. who with- 
drew from the tour party- on 
New Year's Eve because of a 
persistent hamstring injury, 
has responded well to treat- 
ment and plans to join his 
team-mates in foe Caribbean 
af foe first opportunity. 

"The specialists have now 
isolated foe problem area and 
have adjusted my treatment 
slightly and the hope is that I 
will complete my recovery in 
about six weeks," he said. 

England's captain Mike 
Atherton has said he hopes 
Gough will join foe tour earli- 
next month, but the York- 
shireman was more circum- 
spect "I don’t want to set my- 
self specific targets because if 
I don’t make them it will be a 
let-down," be said. 

Shane Warne made a win- 
ning start as Australia's one- 
day captain yesterday, lead- 
ing an inexperienced team to 
a 131-run victory over New 
Zealand in their World Series 
match in Sydney. 

Australia, who appointed 
Warne captain in place of foe 
injured Steve Waugh, recov- 
ered from 38 for three to 250 
all out. Ricky Pouting, one of 
only three Test regulars in 
foe side, top-scored with 84. 

In reply New Zealand lost 
their last nine wickets for 68 
and succumbed with 14 overs 
remaining. The win took Aus- 
tralia to the final of the trian- 
gular tournament where they 
will play South Africa. 

Sachin Tendulkar scored 95 
off 78 balls to help India to an 
eight-wicket win over Paki- 
stan in the first of their three 
Independence Cup matches in 
Dhaka. His 159- run opening 
partnership with Saurav Gan- 
guly put India in command 
after Pakistan bad made 212 
for eight Mohammad Azhar- 
uddin, who replaced Tendul- 
kar as captain before the tour- 
nament, ensured victory with 
30 not out. 
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Asprilla 
back to 
Parnia 

for£5m 


Paddy Agnew In Roma 
and Mi chael Walker 

F austino ASPRILLA is 
expected to sign for his 
old Serle A club. Parma, 
for a fee of £5 million within 
the next 48 hours. 

Italian sources expect the 
Colombian striker to fly into 
northern Italy today and to 
complete a medical at the 
club's ground in the 
afternoon. 

The news will do nothing to 
improve the mood of Newcas- 
tle United Cans, who are far 
from pleased at how their 
club hj»<i slipped from conten- 
tion for honours since Kenny 
Dalglish arrived as manager 
one year ago. 

Their problems this season 
began when Alan Shearer 
was injured during a friendly 
at Goodison Park in August, 
days after Les Ferdinand was 
sold to Tottenham. 

Ever since, Newcastle have 
suffered from an inability to 
score goals, with Ian Rush, 
Jon rtahi Tomasson and John 
parne* fa rung to provide suf- 
ficient firepower. 

Even if Shearer returns on 
Saturday a gains t Bolton, he 
may struggle to supply the 
penetration so sorely needed 
_ particularly with the gifted 

Colombian gone. 

The 28-year-old Asprilla, 
who moved to Newcastle from 
Parma in February 1996, will 
rejoin the dub which first 
l au n ched him in European 
soccer. Asprilla moved to 
Parma in the summer cf 1992 
from National Medellin of Co- 
lombia for £2.7 million. 

Asprilla 's return is partly 
prompted by a Parma crisis 
marked by a 5-2 defeat by 
Sampdorla on Sunday but 
which, in reality, began with 
the club's pre-Christmas elim- 
ination from the Champions 
League. Parma, who are cur- 
rently fourth In Serle A, 10 
points behind, the leaders In- 
temazionale, were eliminated 
from the Champions League 
group wan by the reigning 
European Champions, the 
German side Borussla 
Dortmund. 

Asprilla’s arrival at Parma 
is expected to prompt further 
player movement at the club 
with their Argentinian 
striker Heraan Crespo per- 
haps moving on to make room 
for the Colombian. 

The Italian transfer market 
closes on January 30, prompt- 
ing a number of top clubs to 
make last-minute hasty trans- 
fers to strengthen squads for 
a Serle A season which has 
yet to reach the halfway 
mark. 

Yesterday on Tyneside 
Dalglish walked out of a New- 
castle press conference, lam- 
basting local newspapermen, 
barely 12 minutes into a 
review of his first year In 
charge at St James’ Park. 

Instead of the manager tak- 
ing a reflective look bade and 
an optimistic look forward, 
there was a dour half-defence 
of the past 12 months, reinforc- 
ing the image of a man peeved 
at his perceived media 
enemies. 

"The ones with pens and 
paper are not important; they 
don't win you matches." he 
said. "Uneducated and ill-in- 
formed pieces are being writ- 
ten. I'm even being accused of 
soiling Darren Hudserby and 
I’ve never even met the boy." 


FA Cup, third-round replay 



^Guardian 


Nothing now 

but to stick 
to the soccer 
and wonder 



FrankKeating 


i 
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Spread your wings . . . Port Vale’s Allen Tankard evades the challen ge of Bay Parlour at Vale Park last night 

Port Vale 0, Arsenal 0 (at 90min) 

Vale dig their heels in 


David Lacey sees Arsenal 
frustrated by First Division side 


T HE quality that 
Dennis Bergkamp 
brings to Arsenal's 
football last night 
promised them a 
fourth-round encounter with 
Middlesbrough and Paul Mer- 
son, but Port Vale’s resis- 
tance at Vale Park denied 
them a comfortable victory in 
an eventful replay. 

Arsenal must have won- 
dered what they were doing 
in the Potteries last night, 
taken to a replay by a First 
Division side engaged in a 
dangerous flirtation with rel- 
egation after seven successive 
league defeats, their worst 
run in 41 years. Then again. 
Port Vale had knocked Terry 
Venables's Tottenham team 
out of the Cup 10 years ago 
after winning only one league 
fixture in 14- 

Upsets at Arsenal’s expense 
are part of FA Cup folklore, 
with York, Wrexham and 
Millwall among their more 
recent conquerors. Last 


NawoaatlatarflMKmMm, 

me* 14 


4 ,-s. 
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Asprilla ... on the move 


wight, however, the circum- 
stances stHl favoured Arsene 
Wenger’s side. 

Since being held to a 0-0 
draw by Port Vale at High- 
bury Arsenal had recovered 
something of their buoyant 
autumn form, winning a 
Coca-Cola Cup quarter-final 
at West Ham before beating 
Leeds. Marc Overmars, more- 
over, was looking more like 
his old Ajax self; with three 
goals in those two games. 

Certainly Vale Park's big 
pitch was admirably suited to 
players with the pace and 
technique of Overmars and 
Bergkamp, even though the 
normally smooth surface cut 
up badly after two days’ rain. 
Port Vale had Tony Naylor 
playing as a lone striker sup- 
ported by a five-man midfield, 
tactics which had frustrated 
Arsenal in the first encoun- 
ter, but within 10 minutes 
Wayne Carden bad to nod a 
header from Ray Parlour off 
the goal -line. 


Neverthless Port Vale’s 
neat and well-organis ed pa ss- 
ing game gnawed at Premier- 
ship nerves from the outset 
With Corden and Gareth 
Ainsworth giving them con- 
sistent width. Arsenal found 
it difficult to avoid becoming 
stretched at the back- 


Port Vale’s neat 
passing game 
gnawed at 
Premiership 
nerves from 
the outset 


Again Port Vale bad cor- 
rectly identified Vieira’s long 
strides forward as a source of 
danger jmfl Stewart Talbot 
wasted little time tracking the 
Fr enchman down. But when 
Vieira sent Bergkamp 
through a gap after 19 min- 
utes, Talbot’s foul conceded a 
free-kick but Paul Mussel- 


white was equal to Berg- 
kamp’s swerving, dipping 
strike. . 

An excellent long pass from 
Talbot sent Ainsworth sprint- 
ing past Nigel Wlnterburn on 
the right and although the 
winger’s centre was overhit 
the moment caused a flutter 
in Arsenal hearts. Yet 
Wenger’s attack regularly 
achieved penetration, with 
Musselwhite kept busier than 
David Seaman. If Port Vale 
foil behind they would surely 
struggle to save the tie. 

In fact they almost con- 
ceded a goal on the half-hour. 
Port Vale's well-populated 
piirtfjpid might have been no- 
man’s land as Parlour gath- 
ered the ball near the halfway 
line and singed through on 
Ms own before driving in a 
shot which Musselwhite 
turned around' a post with 
difficulty. 


Then. Port Vale suffered 
some of those moments which 
often lead to a litany of might- 
have-beens. Nine minutes be- 
fore half-time- Ainsworth 
found Andy with a lob 
past Wlnterburn and the 
right-back sidestepped Steve 


Bould before passing to Nay- 
lor, who bad only S e am an 
barring the way. Lee Dixon 
lunged across desperately and 
might have been partly res- 
ponsible for Naylor shooting 
wide, but it was a bad miss. 

Vale should have been 
ahea d by. the. interval. As the 
first half ended, Corden 
turned past Parlour before 
crossing to the Ear post where 

Ainsworth was unmarked bat 

lifted his volley into the stand. 

Immediately Bergkamp 
provided another reminder of 
how costly these misses 
might prove, meeting a 
square pass from Overmars 
with a superb shot which 
dipped over the Fort Vale bar: 
The second half began with 
Bergkamp sending Overmars 
In for a hard-driven low cross 
which carried too much pace 
for lan Wright to reach it, but 
the ease with' which the 
Dutch pair outmanoeuvred 
the defence was ominous for 
First Division hopes. 

Port Vala (4-6-1 v Musaelwrnlio: Kill. 
Snljders. A* pin. Tankard: Ainsworth. 
Bogin, tarter, Talbot Corden; Naylor. 
Arsenal (4-4-7); seaman; Dtaxt. Known, 
Bould. Wlnterburn;. Parlour. Vieira. 
Hugnaa. Ovtsmtare; Bergfca i np. Wright. 

N Barry (Scunthorpe), 


F ONLY he had stuck to the 
soccer. Asa coach Terry 
Venables was both vision- 
al ary and pragmatist; he was 

inventive and daring hut suit- 
ably and professionally cau- 
tious. He was one of the lads, 
yet very much the boss. At 
public relations he was ter- 
rific. Generally, and crucially, 
he was alucky manager hut 

one vulnerable also to awe- 

some dollops of bad luck. He 
possesses a full-beam mlUtan- 
dollar smile and also a ruafol 
penny -halfpenny one of the lit- 
tle boy found out 

Tf only he had stuck to the 
soccer. When he focused on 
his true vocation he was origi- 
nal assured and thoroughly 
convincing- If only he had 
stuck to the soccer he might 
well have been the whole 

game's most genuinely infln- 
optial fi gure at this year’s up- 
coming World Cup. Instead he 
will be smarming somewhere 
in a TV studio dungeon. 

Even as his Portsmouth 
misadventure was shaming 
him, he was a million miles 
away and only 20 minutes 
from steering Australia— 
Australia! — into the World 
Cup finals- If only he had 

stuck to the soccer ha would 
doubtless have performed 
t hat mi™”* miracle . 

But he never could stick to 
the soccer. In between there 
was always something else: 
crooning with the Joe Loss 
band; books with Gordon wu- 
liams (Sammy Small, a Run- 
yon esq ue cockney novel, and 
They Used toFlay on Grass); 
the Hazdl TV series; and 
the audaciously typical 
Thingmnmywigs, which were 
hats with a wig attached 
("blonde, brunette, or even 
ginger, dahlin' so that . 
women could hide their curl- 
ers when venturing outdoors. 
Nothing ever quite caught on 
to make his fortune, certainly 
not when be took an the big- 
money muscle at those two 
types of chibs prefaced by 
“night” and “football’’. 

If only he had stack to the 
soccer he would have been Ar- 
senal’s manager as early as 
1976 (he turned it down to stay 
at Crystal Palace) and again 
after he had wan tiie Spanish 
tide with Barcelona (Ms first 
marriage was breaking up 
“and it’s not the time to be 
back home in London al- 
though, by God, I do miss the 
sausages"). 

If he had stuck to the soccer 
he would surely have suc- 
ceeded Bobby Robson as Eng- 
land's manager but the smoke 
was beginning to circle from 
the City and the FA chairman 
BertMIDichip, announcing a 
safe and ordinary shortlist of 
Graham Taylor, Joe Boyle 


and Howard Kendall, said dis- 

ing enuously at the time; "Ven- 
ables would have been hot 
favourite but be has this 
CUnny reputation.” Taylor got 
the Job and did he not stick to 
the soccer. 

So Venables came late to the 
stewardship of England, then 

left It prematurely. If wily be 
bad stuck to the soccer. He 
says he was twice “Just one 
p enalty -kick away from im- 
mortality”: with England in 

Euro 96 and in tbe European 

Cup final with Barcelona, 
beaten in a shoot-out by - 

Sfceaua Bucharest 10 years 
earlier. Both times Ms mortal- 
ity and bis luck caught up 
with him, as it did yesterday. 

He married his first wife 

Chris to 1986, the East London 
vicar wearing a claret-and- 
blue West Ham scarf and 
bobble hat He was always on 
for a laugh was our TeL For 
his second marriage in 1961, to 
Yvette (known universally as 
Toots), <me could have- - 
launched a battleship in the 
free house bubbly doled out at 
Kensington High Street’s 
ScribesWest 

H E WAS still a bach- - 
elor whan we first 
met In the summer cf 
1965 Tommy Docher- 
ty’s Chelsea side of young. 
Turtewere on pre-season 
larks in Nice. I was making a 
film for TTV on the lately dead 
SomersetMangham. V7e were 
in the same ritzy hotel and 
across toe Promenade das 
Anglais was a ping-pong table 
on the private beach. There 
were ferocious matches all 
week: Osgood, Cooke, Hinton, 
TTniHnfl and Keating, But Ven- 
ables was always first to 2L 
Terry was 22 and younger 
than most ofthem. He was not 
only team captain but already 
had the aura of Godfather 
about him. At night over 
drinks, soccer, gossip and the 
finesse of tactics engaged the 
company in memorable dis- 
cussion and it always ended 
with, tbe manager, an enthusi- 
astic; insecure Scot, and his 
quick-witted cockney captain 
at glorious debating 
loggerheads. 

When one cried "enough" 
and Finally hoicked Mmself off 
to bed, the other stayed for 
further nightcaps and to be- 
rate with vitriol the other. It 
could not last Nor did it 
Within a year both had left 
Chelsea: as John Hollins put it 
at the time, “whatever tbe 
subject, Terry’s sharpness 
was matching the Doc's crack 
for crack, barb for barb, and 
the Doc understandably felt 
threatened". What a team that 
could have been, if only Vena- 
bles had stuck to the soccer. 

I thought yesterday of that 
laughing laddos’ week in the 
sun; also of that Virgin Air- 
ways ad that Terry made five 
years ago. where he was sit- 
ting in first-class poring over 
How to Succeed in Business; 
not to mention Frank Skin- 
ner’s cruel good joke about 
r enaming thu nig ht^uh 
Wormwood Scribes. 

At least now he can stick to 
soccer — for seven years 
anyway. 


China in new doping row 


Duncan Madmy 


C HINA may be kicked 
out of the world 
championships in 
Perth and made to hand 
back the medals they have 
won, after yesterday's an- 
nouncement that four of 
their swimmers had tested 
positive for banned drugs. 

The championships were 
already under a cloud after 
Yuan Yuan was canght 
smuggling human growth 
hormone into Australia 
last week. Now three other 
women, Wang Luna, Cai 
Huijue and Zhang YJ, and 


one man, Wang Wei, have 
tested positive for the di- 
uretic Triamterene after 
tests last Thursday — the 
morning after testers were 
refused access to ’China’s 
swimmers because they 
lacked frill accreditation. 

The drag is used to flush 
substances such as anabolic 
steroids from a competi- 
tor’s system. 

Australia’s head coach 
Dan Talbot led calls for 
Fina, the world governing 


Paul Hayward reviews 
Dalglish's year at Newcastle 
in tomorrow's Guardian 


body, to enforce Its rule that 
four positive tests from one 
nation lead to the whole 
team being suspended. 

“This is systematic 
abuse." said Deryk SneUlng, 
Britain’s performance direc- 
tor. “China must be faced 
with suspension.” Fina’s 
secr etary Gunner Werner 
said that action beyond sus- 
pending the swimmers for 
the mandatory four years 
had not yet been dismissed. 

Yuan was yesterday 
banned for four years and 

her coach tor a record 15 
years- 


Worid d 
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"The next pope will have to come round to accepting married 
priests; it is essential to the survival of the Church. Once you 
have priests with a regular sex life and pregnancies for which 
they are responsible, things will change.” 

Who will succeed Pope John Paul? 


G2 cover story 



Guardian Crossword No 21,172 


Set by Gordius 



SI Boy puts on a stone — rtfs 
the best way (7) 

S3 Accommodation for the 
elderly? (7) 

24 President rode off to find 
0oJd(7) 

29 A partner rejects sport, so 
gets nothing from ft (7) 

26 Rejected lovers could 

become haters (6,6) 

Down 


1 Uncorroborated reports in 
the spirit of the Guardian? 

(7) 

s Out wtthpain so one might 
contrive (7) 

3 Burgess, say, takes in 


Across 


1 Curate phoned at sea— 
approaching East London? 
PA4) 

8 Setter twice entertained by 
swell on holiday... (4,3) 

8 ... deserved for service In 
the Mediterranean (7) 

11 Anumber— about half ■ 
Europe— concerned with 
rotten meat (7) 


J: 


12 Dutch unde (Sam?) always 
has to be at the centra (7) 

13 Bowel complaint found in 
French playwright (5) 

14 Buck slaughtered wttft great 
mess down under for food 

05 

16 Erection of foes right 
outsldeTtoy(4,5) 

18 Officer in dtargeof . . 
flatulence (5) ■ 


ptoy(9) 

4 AttHa without the master 
race (5) 

8 Craft seen about Delphi? (7) 

6 Ruster getting a little bit of 
parsley or thyme (3,4) 

7 No seat on the moor (8 .4) 
10 Scenting deer, resort to plan 

headquarters (6,6) 

15 POe into old banger for 
economy (5,4) 

17 Dte to give 19 across after 
it, unfortunately? (7) 

18 A rim latch could be fatal (7) 
10 Horseman (7) 

20 One does ft with Intent to 
give offienca (7) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,171 

22 One’s within one's right to 
retain possession of one's 
bed (3-2) 


S^uttontomomw 


TY StucK? Then ee« our volutions Bn* 
on 089i aas aaa, caffs coat 50p 
pw rninyW #t sB tiftm, Swvica sup- 
plied by WE 




RKydedpaparmadel 

i» 41 .OH of macaw 
malaria] for UK 
Mwfoaponlrttrw 
tmwitwr 
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